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EDITORIAL COMMENTS 


In Retrospect 
HE last two months of 1942 have brought welcome 
news indeed to the United Nations. In the first 
place, it is evident that the German 1942 offensive 
in Russia has proved a failure. Since the last war, when 





they tended to fight according to military textbooks, the 
Germans have concentrated on more elastic methods; 
they have studied how to improvise, how to exploit a changing 
situation, how to switch swiftly over from one plan to another. 
It is curious, in the light of past comparisons, to find the 
Germans criticising our handling of tanks in previous Libyan 
battles as too orthodox and stereotyped. What plans the 
German General Staff actually meditated, we can only 
umise. But, to judge from the German Press, there did 
aist a maximum plan which would have included a break- 
through in the Caucasus and the invasion of the Middle 
last as far South as the Persian Gulf. With this, two other 
important movements would have been associated. Rommel 
was to drive across Egypt to Suez. The Japanese were to 
lave made contact with the German forces; possibly in 
Southern Persia. Leaving this aside as a strategist’s dream, 
there were obviously other projects, on a falling scale, between 
iis grandiose conception of spanning Asia from the two Axis 
mds to the more modest notion of advance in Southern 
Russia. What must encourage and hearten us for 1943, 
sthe clear fact that even this minimum plan has not been 
talised. At the very least, it aimed at the seizure of all oil- 
fields North of the main Caucasian ranges and the full control 
ifthe valleys of Don and Volga. Neither of these purposes 
ss been achieved. The Russians still retain the Grozny 
il districts, and Stalingrad has called a very effective halt 
)German designs on Don and Volga. The name of Stalin- 
mad joins that of Verdun in the record of heroic defences. 
id now Russian counter-attack has freed Stalingrad, 
ilicted very heavy casualties upon the enemy, and shifted 
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the area of battle more than a hundred miles to the West. §fur 
The German failure to capture Stalingrad is ending in g 
major defeat. It is true, of course, that the Germans have 
their hands upon vast resources in the Russian territory 
they have occupied. The enemy’s voice is less sanguine 
however, than it was in 1941. It proclaims how valuable 
the possession of the Ukraine will be auf die Dauer (in the 
long run) ; it is only a question of time, energy and organiza- 
tion. The United Nations will allow them as little time as 
possible : and the man-power problem within Germany 
will make it difficult to guarantee the necessary organization, 


North Africa 

UT it is the rapidly moving events in North Africa that 

have caught our imagination. General Alexander’s 
frontal attack upon heavily defended positions was a piece 
of remarkable planning and execution. Defeat became rout, 
and the German remnants are collecting themselves for 
whatever defence they can still muster. German propaganda 
has emphasized what it calls Rommel’s skill in disentangling § 
himself—a quaint euphemism. And then, in North West 
Africa, came the landing of the Anglo-American expedition. 
Apparently, it took the German intelligence service completely § 
by surprise. The greatest convoy of the war, with its 500Mtear. 
transports and 350 ships of the Royal and the United States 
navies, steamed majestically from West and North, scarcely 
disturbed by U-boats. The expedition was an adventure. 
It was not at all certain how the French troops in theseffliis i 
North West provinces would react. There was opposition, #™ 
chiefly from ships and coastal guns: but, within a few days, 
hostilities ceased altogether: Darlan appeared in the rolej 
of viceroy or vice-Marshal for North Africa, and his position} 
was recognized by British and Americans, at least for the 
time being. Later, the whole of French West Africa, including 
the valuable port and harbour of Dakar, associated itself 
with the three North West countries. With the exception 
of the small area from which the Axis forces are being drive 
the whole continent of Africa is now clear. Very soon 
shall experience the benefits of this immense strategic mo 
The Mediterranean will be thrown open to Allied convoys” 
to Malta and Suez, and possibly, through the Dardanelles” 
to Southern Russia. A new, and a real second front is beinggptce 
established which, even if it lands no single soldier on the 
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furopean mainland, will prove more awkward to the Germans 


Vest. tlh : 
i: han any direct invasion of the Continent would have been 


in 
oh i the present time. Allied prestige is rising swiftly. It is 
tory dear from the accents of German propaganda that they 


tine this as a signal, if almost inevitable, defeat. Their 
able§ugument is that Rommel’s presence in Africa has never 
the len more than a side-line, of no great significance for the 
fnal outcome of the war. What does matter, they argue, is 
the Festung Europa. In other words, the Nazis are pro- 
jaiming that they have full control over the Europeaa 
watinent, that it is an embattled fortress, which the Allies 
vil have neither the military strength nor the courage to 
asail. ‘Their second string of hope is the U-boat campaign 
hough there is some evidence of disillusionment. Reports 
declare that Admiral Doenitz, chief of the submarine service, 
has been dismissed because of his failure to anticipate the 
ulo-American descent upon North Africa. 
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rs Death and To-morrow 


ling 7 THE total occupation of France—for that is what the 
est latest German move amounts to—means the end of the 
umistice and of the Vichy régime. What authority the 
Marshal may still retain in his own country, is far from 
ear. Absolute powers have been vested in Laval. Pétain 
lus apparently broadcast several times to the French troops 
in North Africa, appealing to them to oppose the Anglo- 
merican armies. Darlan, on the other hand, denies that 
his is his master’s authentic voice, and professes to speak 
ith it himself. A Frenchman might at first have been con- 
fused when he listened to a Darlan message, the exact opposite 
fa supposed message from Pétain but which concluded 
mone the less with the salute ‘‘ Vive le Maréchal.” But 
dulon has altered all that. Hitler’s heavy and Teutonic 
ingguundering has solved the riddle for all Frenchmen. The 
fMificulties between the Fighting French and the French 
North Africa should soon be composed. They are a minor 
latter after Toulon, as is the captious Press criticism of Admiral 
fmarlan and other French leaders. The French ships at 
Makar and Alexandria must surely join the Allied navies. 
With the exception of some few vessels in Madagascar and 
artinique, they are all that remains of the French navy, 
inggmce second in Europe to our own. The resistance of the 
@'ench crews at Toulon and the scuttling of the French ships 
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mark a turning point. Since the armistice, the French have 
never resisted the Germans till now, whereas they offered 
opposition to the Allies in Syria and Madagascar, and, for 
a time, in North West Africa. The gallant conduct of French 
naval officers and men has lit a beacon that will burn ever 
more brightly till the war is finally won. Hitler’s clumsy 
attempt to seize the Toulon ships will rally Frenchmen except 
for the small proportion of vendus. Whatever the wisdom or 
unwisdom of the Vichy compromise in 1940, there can he 
little doubt at the end of 1942 that co-operation with the 
Allies is the only path for France. It is sad to think that 
these ships, and the French sailors, who lost their lives at 
Toulon, might have been spared, had the admiral in charge 
listened to the appeal of Darlan, broadcast from Algiers, 


The Position of Italy 
EVELOPMENTS in Northern Africa will have most 


serious consequences, military and political, for they” 
Italians. A severe sea and air attack upon Italy is no risky# 
forecast. It is Italy’s tragedy that the Fascist Party has 
harnessed its country’s fortunes to the Nazi war chariot; 
and Italy is bound to suffer. We fully recognize the Italian 
lack of enthusiasm for the war and the discontent with the 
present régime. For all practical purposes, Italy is anf 
occupied country. Recently Signor Bottai, the Fascist 
Minister for Education, deplored the R.A.F. raids on Genoa. 
He understood—so runs the report—that munition works, 
railway stations and docks could claim no immunity from 
air attack but he declared that Italy’s works of art andj 
architecture were also the possession and the treasure of all#¥ 
peoples. In Genoa eight palaces and other buildings o 
artistic value had been destroyed. We grieve with Signor 
Bottai. But we would ask him the simple question, ‘“ Why 
did his country associate itself, against all its historical andy 
cultural traditions, with Nazi Germany?” . British airmen 
would not wantonly destroy Italy’s cultural monuments. | 
May we quote from an article of Sir John Squire, written] 
in the Times Literary Supplement (December 7th, 1940), wheniP 
certain irresponsible individuals were glibly talking of bombing#’ 
Rome? ‘“ The great artistic creations of our race are more 
than national possessions. . . . Whatever their local colouring, 
they are the works of Man, and the older they become th 
more they transcend national boundaries. . . . In Italy—w 
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ae at war with them and it is our business to get them out of ° 
the war as soon as we can—there is scarcely a parish which 
joes not contain a priceless part of our European, Christian 
yd human inheritance.” We ask Signor Bottai and his 
fllow Italians whose is the responsibility. Is alliance with 
Germany—for selfish and expansionist motives—in 
jeeping with the position claimed for Italy, that of the 
rver of European and Christian values? Italians know 
full well what verdict has been passed upon Nazi ideas and 
Nazi practices by the most genuine guardian of Italy’s 
historical and artistic treasures, namely the Holy See. 


Ialians and Germans 

E do draw this distinction between Italians and Germans. 

We believe that the majority of the Italian people look 
upon this war as a disaster and understand that, whatever 
is outcome, their future is likely to be unenviable. One of 
Gemany’s motives in maintaining so many troops and 
fficials in Italy is to keep a firm hold on the Italian adminis- 
tation and to see that it does not weaken and give in to its 
eople’s desire for peace. The Italian radio is, at the moment, 


m | gh and bellicose but this attitude covers a multitude of 


uxieties about Africa and the Mediterranean. Thr Mediter- 
mnean is rapidly becoming rather less of the Mare Nostro 
tan they like. Yet there are one or two uglier aspects of 
he Italian situation. No need to go as far back as Marshal 
faziani’s cruelties towards Tripolitanian Arabs. One or 
) prison camps in Italy are winning for themselves sinister 
putations. The published reports of interviews with British 
misoners released by the capture of Tobruk contained evidence 
irresponsible and wicked treatment. True, some of this 
due to Italian inefficiency ; and tribute was paid to the 
rk of Italian nurses in the military hospitals. It is un- 
mtunate for the Italians who are, on the vhole, a kindly 
d humane people, that such crimes should be perpetrated 
'® their countrymen. Germans and Austrians who ex- 
rienced military occupation at the end of the last war 
ave told me that, of all the occupying troops, the Italians 
ymerre the best behaved. It is unfortunate that, when British 
smsoners of war were put in chains by the Germans, the 
should have mimicked the tiger’s snarl, and that 
threats should have been added to German misdeeds. 

ma larger scale, the Italians have been behaving with 
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cruelty and arrogance in the Balkans. A report has reached 
England that the Italian Archbishop of Gorizia, Mgr. Carlotti 
has sent an energetic protest to the Italian Government— 
a protest signed also by the Bishops of Trieste and Fiume 
condemning Italian conduct in Slovenia. In an accompanying 
letter to Mussolini, the archbishop accused the army and the 
Fascist militia of wiping out entire villages, wholesale shooting 
of innocent persons, and the execution of hostages. The 
protest included a detailed list of cases and names, and it 
went on to demand that authority in Slovenia should be 
transferred from Fascist officials to Italian civilians. This 
open protest of an Italian archbishop is significant. Ip 
Croatia, the bandit rule of Anton Pavelitch and his associates 
has Italian backing. The Italian people must understand 
that, for these horrible crimes against humanity, a terrible 
reckoning may be demanded. They have not wanted them, 
but they must inevitably bear some of the responsibility for 
the Fascist régime. The sooner they dissociate themselves 
from it, the more likely are they to find pardon and under. 
standing among the Allies and the peoples of occupied 
Europe. 


The Church in North Africa 


N an article in this number we have attempted to give a 

history of the three countries—Morocco, Algeria and 
Tunisia—which are the scene of Anglo-American action at 
the moment. Something is said there of the earlier 
Christian history of that part of Africa—a history brought 
to a sudden end by the incursion of Arab and Turk. How- 
ever, they have provided the starting point, during the past 
century, of a new enterprise in Catholic missionary activity. 
In our next number we hope to publish an article to com- 
memorate the zeal and energy of a famous North African 
missionary, Cardinal Lavigerie. The fiftieth anniversary 0 
his death occurred very recently. This part of Africa is 
staunchly Moslem, and the Mohammedan is _ notoriously 
difficult of conversion. Monseigneur Lavigerie went to 
Africa in 1867 as Bishop of Algiers. Algiers had been declared 
a suffragan see of Aix-en-Provence as early as 1838, some 
eight years after the original French entrance into Algeria 
The French Government was timid. They gave the new 
bishop a disused mosque for his eventual Cathedral, and 
handed over to him, as residence, a building that had belonges 
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io the Algerian Dey. He was left very much to his own 
devices. Official warnings had been issued that he would 

more profitably engaged in apostolic work among the 
french settlers. This indicated an official desire that he 


- Mshould leave the Moslem inhabitants severely alone. His 


experience taught him that it was better to make contact 
- Myith the native population through humanitarian ventures 

°§ through hospitals and orphanages. The number of Chris- 
tian converts from Islam was very small, and remains small. 
But this inhospitable area became the starting point of a 
-Byast and fruitful apostolate in territories further South. 

lavigerie. founded the White Fathers, and they were soon 
gnt farther afield. They went to Uganda and later, to 
Gambia and the Cameroons. The story of the Uganda 
martyrs, now beatified by the Church, and of the rapid 
development of Catholic missionary work in French Africa, 
takes its rise in Lavigerie’s leadership in the North. He is, 
infact, a religious counterpart of Marshal Lyautey in Morocco. 
The figure of Charles de Foucauld, one time army officer 

and afterwards hermit among the Saharan tribes, is but a 
commentary upon the enterprise of Lavigerie. Lavigerie 
had another dream. He hoped that the ancient city of 
Carthage might be made a centre of Christian activity 
throughout Northern Africa. In 1882, Pope: Leo XIII 
created him a Cardinal and, shortly afterwards, restored the 
one-time see of Carthage, appointing the Cardinal as its 
frst Archbishop. ‘This new diocesan seat was only a few 
miles away from the episcopal see of the great St. Augustine, 
| at Hippo. It must have seemed as though Christianity was 
returning to those lands where it had flourished fifteen 
‘ty hundred years ago. In more recent years there has been a 

| World Eucharistic Congress at Carthage, that was attended 
by delegations and representatives from the entire Catholic 


world. 


Conciliation inside Germany 

HERE are some signs that the Nazi Party is attempting 

to conciliate Catholic opinion in Germany. This is, 
of course, a matter of expediency and not of any real change 
of heart. A fortnight ago, Herr Rosenberg delivered an 
anniversary oration over the twenty three Nazis that were 
killed in the Munich Putsch of 1923. In this address he 
declared that the Nazi Government did not interfere with, 
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or persecute, any religion so long as it was in conformity 
with the moral sentiments of the German people. This 
statement is not new: it figured in the original Nazi pro. 
gramme. Rosenberg’s own position is perfectly clear from 
his book, “‘ The Myth of the Twentieth Century,” a book 
that has been explicitly condemned by the Holy See. What 
is interesting is the fact that a Nazi spokesman has thought 
it necessary to re-affirm a principle that for several years 
has been conveniently neglected. The obvious motive of 
this affirmation is the situation inside Germany and the need 
to harness all forces for the prosecution of the war. Plans 
for paganising Germany will be—at least officially—soft- 
pedalled. But the statement, though it appears to promise 
a practical toleration, can easily be turned as soon as it suits 
the Nazi purposes. Possibly they would argue that Catholicism 
really is not in conformity with these famous moral sentiments: 
and this is certainly Rosenberg’s view. The position of 
German Catholics is indeed difficult. They are susceptible 
té the argument that a German defeat might mean Russian 
dominance on the continent and the consequent persecution 
of religion, this time by the Bolsheviks. This fear is shared 
by Protestants as well as Catholics in countries as diversely 
placed as Switzerland and Sweden, and Slovakia. It cannot 
be left out of account when we discuss the mentality of Europe. 
They are also conscious that their patriotism is suspect with 
their non-Catholic German brethren: and this suspicion 
makes them anxious to appear as good and thorough Germans 
as they possibly can. At the same time, those who have 
remained unaffected by Nazi ideas and propaganda, are 
well aware that Nazism and the Catholic faith cannot be 
reconciled. Several of the Catholic German _bishops— 
notably Cardinal Faulhaber, and Bishops von Galen and 
von Preysing—have protested energetically against Nazi 
interference with their churches. As far as can be gathered, 
none of the German hierarchy have given to the war, as 
waged by Germany, any title of justice or morality : they 
appear to regard it as a disaster into the responsibility for 
which they do not enter. What a gon-German Catholic 
misses in these pronouncements is any condemnation of Nazi 
violence and persecution in Poland, Greece or Yugo-Slavia. 
So far as is known here, no German Catholic bishop has 
protested, as has recently the Archbishop of Gorizia, Mgr. 


Carlotti. 
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Germany and Japan 


HERE is little evidence of a common strategic purpose 
shared by Germany and Japan. The Japanese have not 
attempted to invade Siberia and, whatever grand strategy 


mity 


pro- 
rom 






,00k | may have been in reserve, no common measures have been 
Vhat @ set going to reach India from both sides. The importance 
ight § attached to the one Japanese U-boat which did appear in 





the Atlantic showed how little else there was to stress. The 
Japanese are concerned with strengthening their hold on the 
vast territories they have occupied and in retrieving their 

ition in the Solomons and New Guinea. They hope, 
naturally, that Germany will not be defeated for this would, 
in the long run, mean their own defeat ; but, when German 
prospects seemed brightest, they never wanted a full German 
victory ; they were suspicious of possible consequences, and 
they are certainly not anxious to oust Anglo-American influ- 
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of fence from the Far East only to have to tolerate that of the 
ible @ Germans. Besides, the Germans have shown themselves 
ian § more interested in China than Japan, and German military 





instructors have, in the past, played some part in the training 
of Chinese armies. The racial theories of the Nazis scarcely 
appeal to the Japanese, who have a quite different racial 
doctrine. In spite of the fact that they have been made 
“honorary Aryans,” they are aware of the Nazi dislike and 
distrust of them. Incidentally, this dislike of Far Easterns 
was very marked in the last German Kaiser. In 1900 his 
imagination was haunted by the nightmare of the Yellow 
Peril. He objected strongly to the Japanese as a people, 
and even let this general sentiment influence his dealings 
with Japanese diplomats. He was equally averse to the 
Chinese. When German troops embarked at Bremerhaven 
for China at the time of the Boxer revolt, he gave them his 
famous Hunnenrede. “ Pardon will not be granted, prisoners 
will not be made. As a thousand years ago the Huns of 
Attila made themselves a name which lives in story and 
legend, so let the German name be impressed on China by 
you in such a way that no Chinaman ever again dares to look 
akance at a German.” Granted that this speech worried 
his ministers, does it not epitomise what we have since come 
to know as German frightfulness ? The comparison between 
the modern Germans and the ancient Huns is no trick of 
Allied journalism : it is the solemn statement of His Imperial 
Majesty of Potsdam. The Kaiser was a far truer prophet 
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than ever he could have pictured. The German nam 
will live “in story and legend ”—as it now lives in actual 
fact—as a symbol of cruelty and oppression throughout 
Europe. No more evil and abominable things were eye; 
wrought by the original Huns. 


The Education Problem 

T is, on the whole, a healthy sign that so much thinking 

is devoted now in Britain to questions of social reform and 
re-adjustment. Among these questions that of Education js 
paramount. Catholics are obviously concerned with-—and 
about—the new educational measures that are in course of 
preparation. We have to face the fact that the educational 
authorities do not favour the dual system; they tolerate 
rather than approve it. This attitude is determined, they 
would argue, by their zeal for greater efficiency (in buildings 
and accommodation, etc.) ; but mixed with this zeal is a 
desire for uniformity, the wish to have all elementary education, 
at the very least, under a single administration. The National 
Union of Teachers dislikes an arrangement which reserves 
teachers and teaching positions. And there exist powerful 
political influences that favour and are working for a unified 
system of State education. We have another fact to face 
also. A large number of the Church of England schools— 
*‘non-provided”’ like our own schools—will certainly be 
given up to the Local Education authorities. Even were the 
present dual arrangement to remain in force, there would be 
far fewer denominational schools in ten years time than there 
are to-day. At the moment, little would be gained by dis- 
cussing the pros and cons of the Scottish system and the 
English dual system. The whole matter is in the hands of 
the Catholic hierarchy who have the chief responsibility in 
this all-important field. It is clear that Catholic schools 
must remain Catholic, that the religious instruction and 
formation in those schools must be thoroughly Catholic and 
given by Catholic teachers. The terms “ efficiency” and 
“uniformity ” do not settle the question. Catholics would 
reject the accusation of “‘ inefficiency,” except with regard to 
the buildings in which some Catholic schools are housed. 
If these are not always up to the standard of the moder 
State school, the reason is not far to seek. The State school 
is built, furnished and maintained out of public funds ; these 
funds have not been available for the building of Catholic 
schools. . 
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The Church Assembly 
ALF the autumn session of the Church. of England 
Assembly was given over to an educational discussion. 
This arose from the interim report on Education that had been 
pared by the National Society, which is now “ The Central 
Council of the Church for Religious Education.” At the 
dose of the debate the report was adopted, not without 
amendment, and with serious misgivings. The Bishop of 
London addressed the gathering in favour of the report, 
rather from practical than ideal considerations. He thought 
that it was an immediate measure which might be put to the 
appropriate authorities. He denied that its proposals under- 
mined the position of Church of England schools or were 
defeatist or were tending in a totalitarian direction. If the 
Church of England tried to cling to its schools just as they 
were, great difficulties would occur. The Archbishop of 
Canterbury, welcoming the report, admitted that there was 
nothing of a crusade about the proposals. These proposals 
were “ of a pedestrian character,” but he insisted that “ they 
had the supreme advantage of being something on which 
it would be possible to act to-morrow.” An amendment 
which received a substantial majority declared that paragraphs 
, and 8 of the report (these are the crucial paragraphs) “ are 
to be read, not as a statement of the ideal method of arranging 
for religious instruction and education in this country but 
as an outline of the terms which, in the opinion of the Standing 
Committee, the Church would be wise to accept if the Govern- 
ment were found ready to offer them.” 


But there were Misgivings 
DETAILED account of this debate at the Church 
Assembly meeting reveals genuine dissatisfaction with the 
report and serious misgivings about the future of Anglican 
religious education. Many of the points raised are so close 
to our own arguments that it will be helpful to refer to them. 
On the first day, Canon Kerby of Manchester condemned 
the proposals of the report as apologetic, timorous and cautious 
to a pitiable degree. It was an attempt to appease Noncom- 
formists by introducing the agreed syllabus and to appease 
the teachers by giving way on the appointment of head teachers 
in Church schools, repaired or improved with State grants. 
Dr. Bell, Bishop of Chichester, deplored the defeatist spirit 
of the report and declared that its proposals undermined the 
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integrity of Church schools, and involved: an extension of 
State control over religious instruction in a totalitarian direc. 
tion, which was calculated to injure the Christian education 
of all children in this country. Dr. Bell then put the very 
pertinent question: “ Does the Government desire England 
to be a Christian country or not?”. Dr. Bell stated that he 
had reluctantly reached the conclusion that, if these proposals 
of the National Society were carried out as they stood, it would 
mean the extinction of Church schools in a generation. He 
moved an amendment, requesting the National Society to 
investigate other means of solving the educational problem 
“and in particular the practicability of transferring all 
non-provided schools (Church of England, Roman Catholic, 
Methodist and others) to the Local Education Authority, 
on the terms governing religious instruction and observance, 
and the appointment of teachers in transferred schools, which 
are embodied in the Education (Scotland) Act, 1918, and 
have been worked satisfacterily for the past twenty-four 
years.” The Bishop added that he had been in communication 
with Cardinal Hinsley and had asked whether the Scottish 
system would commend itself to Catholics. The Cardinal 
had replied : “I think you may safely say in your speech to 
the Assembly that the Scottish system, at least in some modified 
form, would be acceptable to us, provided that the same 
safeguards for the religious character of our schools were 
granted to us as are granted to the Scottish Catholic schools.” 
Another speaker, Lord Quickswood, also referred to the 
Catholics. The Church of England, he suggested, should 
act in close collaboration with Catholics. Officials, he de- 
clared, had a way of treating Catholics “as amiable fanatics 
who must be handled with humanity and given a great deal 
more than sane people. We must tell the Government,” 
he added, “‘ that we are quite as mad as the Roman Catholics.” 


The Second Day 

ORD QUICKSWOOD, on the first day, touched upon 

the impossibility of undenominational religious education. 
An agreed syllabus made no attempt to attach the children 
to any corporate religious body. The next day, the Bishop 
of St. Albans spoke of the dismal failure of the so-called 
religious instruction in the State schools; there was never 
a time, in his opinion, when the English people were so 
ignorant of the Bible and of the content, worship and practice 
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of the Christian faith. Christ’s principles of education had 
been ignored, and the responsibility largely rested on the 
Church of England. The Christian ethic had been inculcated 
but it had been divorced from Christian dogma. . . . “ You 
can’t divorce the teaching of the classroom from the living, 
worshipping fellowship of the Church any more than you 
can say to a man: ‘ Be a soldier, but don’t join the army.’ ”’ 
The Archdeacon of Stoke-on-Trent gave a disturbing account 
of the way in which there could be no guarantee of satisfactory 
religious instruction, under compromise conditions. He cited 
the example of a senior school, under a county authority 
ympathetic to Christian teaching. The religious instruction 
was given by a competent and church-going teacher, but she 
had told him that her efforts were rendered useless because 
of the open indifference of the headmaster and the opposition 
of the rest of the teaching staff. In another large school, 
religious instruction appeared on the time-table; but in 
fact, except in one class, the time was used for other subjects. 
In another large senior school, under an extremely favourable 
authority, with a good agreed syllabus, it came to light, after 
the headmaster had retired, that no religious teaching was 
given in the first two terms of the school year, and only in 
the third, because it was known that the annual inspection 
of the local clergy and ministers would take place within that 
period. The debate at the Church Assembly made it clear 
that high Church of England representatives are seriously 
worried. May we return to the very pertinent question 
posed by the Bishop of Chichester : “ Does the Government 
desire England to be a Christian country or not?”. A good 
deal has been said and written during the war about the need 
fr Christian formation but the term “ Christian” is being 
wed by public men in a loose and at times meaningless 
manner. ‘‘ Not institutional Christianity ’—‘“‘ Christian 
ethics without Christian dogma ”—this is the sort of thing 
we hear. The Bishop of St. Albans put it very well in his 
“Be a soldier but don’t join the Army.” The Trades Union 
Congress wishes to have the dual system abolished and to 
ban all denominational instruction in the State schools. / 
This statement was reiterated in a letter, read publicly at a 
recent Trades Council meeting in Bolton, from Sir Walter 
Citrine, general secretary of the T.U.C. The hearts of planners 
aid bureaucrats naturally go out to a neatly arranged and 
docketed system, in education as in everything else. There 
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exists an official mentality which realises the advantages of 
uniformity but unfortunately does not understand the im. 
portance of serious Christian teaching. It is not so much 
bigotry or even indifference : it is sheer insensibility. There 
is the loose idea that you can preserve ethics without belief 
a vague understanding of the Natural Law without POsitive 
Christianity. Christians are finding it hard to see how post. 
war planning, in so far as they have anticipations of it, can 
conceivably encourage a more Christian outlook and a more 
practical Christian way of living in this country. The Bishop 
of Chichester’s highly important question is pointing to a 
negative answer. 


















And yet 
ND yet—what are we fighting for? The word for needs 
underlining. We understand what we are fighting 

against. We are opposing a system of arrogance and aggression, 

a system that abolishes every moral consideration that does 

not serve its aims, a system that bases its claims on power 

and terrorism. But let us be honest. This is utilitarianism, 
carried to its logical extreme. The Nazis have proclaimed 

a new morality which is, in fact, the ancient morality of 

selfish men and States. Whatever chances to suit their 

purposes—that is to be considered as right and good ; what 
may hamper them, whatever may hinder their devices—of 
course this is ethically evil and horribly wrong. But this is 
only the morality—or lack of it—of every utilitarian. It 























does not really help matters to pretend that your utilitarianism f previ 
is gentle and humanitarian, whereas that of the Nazis is vile § appr 
and brutal. Principles can easily be applied in different J of M 
ways. The only path out of this impasse is through the § addit 
recognition of a moral order, imposed by a provident Creator Jf Regin, 
upon His human creatures—a moral order, of which men have fis a 

cognizance in their individual consciences, and which is § whict 
itself reflected in the world. Man is a creature, a rational troop: 
creature with powers of choice and action. He is therefore § wldie 
responsible—responsible to God, in the first place, and to an § amp 
order of things which he must come to understand—an order §f with 

of truth, honesty, justice, fidelity to contracts and to promises, § Polan 
an order of agreement and sanity. The Nazis violate all this. § Prussi 
That is evident. But how far are we committed to its main- J agains 
tenance? This moral order is writ by the eternal law of God Bi telieve 





in what Catholic tradition has’ always called the natural law 
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for men. Yet it cannot be left at that. Christianity has 
interpreted, enlarged, enlightened, human knowledge of this 
natural law. With Christianity we have advanced. No 
need now to seek our ethics in a Plato or an Aristotle or any 
natural thinker. Recently there has been some debate about 
the expression “Christian war aims.” The Turkish Press 
has expressed its agreement with the Allied notions concerning 
the war and post-war arrangements but it has protested against 
the introduction of the term “ Christian.” Its fears can easily 
be allayed. What we are aiming at is surely the re-introduc- 
tion of an international system, based upon these moral 
principles of the Natural Law. Moslems can accept them— 
and do, in the main, accept them. But for us, they are 
reinforced by a long heritage of Christian ideas which have 
brought out far more fully and definitely whatever is contained 
in those precepts of the Natural Law. To speak of “‘ Christian 
aims”? does not mean that non-Christians can in no way 
share them. It only indicates that the very principles that 
we have in mind have been further amplified and enriched, 
and have been given more rigorous sanctions, through the 
fuller Christian revelation. 


Prayers for Poland 

ERY appropriately December 8th, Feast of the Immacu- 

late Conception, was appointed as a Catholic day of 
prayer for Poland. The Churches of England and Scotland 
and the English Free Churches prayed for the Poles on the 
previous Sunday, December 6th. December 8th was an 
appropriate day because Poland styles herself the Kingdom 
of Mary, and the Holy See has approved for Poland the 
additional invocation at the end of our Lady’s litany : Maria, 
Regina Poloniae. The oldest document in the Polish language 
is a hymn to the Blessed Virgin—Bogu Rodzica Dziewica— 
which has been chanted on many a battlefield by Poland’s 
troops. The novelist, Henry Sienkiewicz, shows us Polish 
wldiers singing other hymns in our Lady’s honour round their 
camp fires. The history of Poland is intimately bound up 
with the: fortunes of Christendom. In Chesterton’s words, 
Poland was the flashing sword blade between Russia and 
Prussia; she was a great part of that Christian rampart 
against the Turks. It was a Polish king, John Sobieski, who 
relieved the siege of Vienna in 1683 and finally gave security 
to central Europe. And then, towards the close of the 
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eighteenth century, the cloud of Partition descended upon 
Poland. Russia, Austria, and Prussia seized her lands and 
shared them. Throughout that long night of the nineteenth 
century the Poles kept alive their faith—against Russian and 
Prussian interference—and retained their national spirit, 
' “ Poland hath not perished ”—that was the opening line of a 
national song sung by the Polish legionaries with Napoleon’s 
armies. Many of her writers thought of Poland as the 
country that had been crucified in order that, like Christ 
Himself, it might arise to a glorious Resurrection, and, in 
so doing, bring salvation to the world. One of them, 
Krasinski, has written: “‘ One of the two—either the happy 
future of humanity is forfeited, or the condition of its fulfilment 
is the life of Poland.” And now, once again and more cruelly 
than before, the night of suffering has come down on Poland. 
Their leaders murdered or imprisoned, their homes shattered, 
their fields stolen from them—with the shadow of famine, 
destitution, and disease looming across their country. The 
Polish people needs our prayers and had indeed a full right 
to those prayers. The war has moved far and wide since it 
first began. But it must end finally where it did begin— 
on the frontiers of a restored and secure Poland. 


Christmas and New Year 

HIS number brings us to the end of 1942. May we 

wish all readers the best of Christmas wishes and a sincere 
blessing, in the same Christmas spirit, upon the New Year so 
shortly to commence! It will certainly be an historic year. 
It may perhaps lead us to the conclusion of war in Europe 
so that, with God’s assistance and the collaboration of men of 
patient minds and unselfish wills, the true New Order may 
begin to be fashioned—an order that can be established only 
on the common recognition of one Heavenly Father, Lawgiver 
and Judge, and of a genuine human brotherhood under our 
Creator, God, and through the pattern of the grace of our 
Saviour, Jesus Christ. 1943 will bring its problems; will 
have its days when shadows will again seem dark and threaten- 
ing ; may find us at times tired, slack and irresolute. But 
our hopes are in God’s Goodness that will bring us finally 
out of the grim valley of war into the easier plains of peace. 





PREACHING © 
ITS PURPOSE AND QUALITIES TO-DAY 


[FOREWORD : The five short articles which follow have been 
geal contributed by His Lordship of Northampton and by 
Kg other preachers of reputation and experience. The purpose 

of the symposium is to study the position of the bp to-day, 
in Hj examine his problems and opportunities, and to see how he 
my treat his “matter.” The Editor en his grateful 
thanks to the authors who have contributed.] 


Right Reverend T. Leo Parker, M.A., Bishop of 
Northampton : 


HE purpose of Christian preaching to-day seems 
still well defined in the passage of the First Epistle 
to the Corinthians (i, 10-29) wherein St. Paul adapts 
his own preaching to conditions not dissimilar to our own. 
His Gentile audience had been formed in a secular culture 
they-valued highly, and their religious convictions were no 
more than a mundane philosophy, humanist and naturalist ; 
whilst his Jewish listeners had racial prejudices that unfitted 
them to accept the Christian doctrine of the sinfulness of all 
feshh, the common Fatherhood of God, and the universal 
brotherhood of mankind. “The Jews require signs and the 
Greeks seek after wisdom but we preach Christ crucified. . . .” 
. | The primary purpose of preaching, according to St. Paul, 
s the salvation of believers. But no one could be further 
than the Apostle of the Gentiles from restricting preaching 
0 the faithful only ; no one obeyed with more enthusiasm 
wr Lord’s command to “ preach the Gospel to every creature.” 
but to this command our Lord added a prophecy and a 
threat: ‘‘ He that believeth and is baptized shall be saved ; 
le that believeth not shall be condemned.” Thus the pur- 
pose of preaching is not quite simple, but conditioned by the 
karers to whom it is addressed. In the first intention its 
purpose is the salvation of them that believe ; in the second, 
dosely bound up with the first, it is the conversion of them 
that do not believe ; in the third—scarcely an intention but 
an effect the preacher must foresee and foretell—the confusion 
them that will not believe, to the hindrance of others. 
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Of this threefold distinction of purpose—salvation, conver. 
sion, avoidance or confounding—preachers to-day mus 
remain conscious. We too have to take into account the 
possible, even probable, presence of non-Catholics in “ the 
whole church come together into one place”! and to be 
cautious to avoid their contempt, and also to assist their 
conversion. People are woefully ignorant of Christian 
doctrine ; centuries of “ private judgment ” upon Revelation 
have resulted in an independence, if not arrogance, of opinion 
from which even the faithful are not entirely free.’ The 
exhortations to Timothy to “preach the word in season 
and out of season, reprove, entreat, rebuke ”? are inspired 
directions to us. The aggressive element in them is not 
only defensive but vindicative also: what is to be defended 
is the faith and the faithful; what vindicated, the divine 
authority and truth of the doctrine preached. 

The purpose for which anything is done dictates the means 
to be employed, but not narrowly. Circumstances are vari- 
able and allow liberty of choice. But the method of preaching 
must always be consistent with its purpose, and never thwart 
it. The preacher must be sent to preach, and must preach 
as one sent. He must preach what he is sent to preach, and 
what all the Church with Christ preaches, no more, no less. 
And he must preach Christ crucified, “‘ a hope that is laid up 
in heaven,” not a pledge of heaven on earth. These essential 
requirements restrict the human initiative and _ originality 
of the true Christian preacher. But they spring directly 
from its purpose, and were accepted as willingly as the Cross 
by our Lord Himself and all the Apostles—“I cannot o 
myself do anything” ; “I seek not my own will”; “ The 
words that I speak to you I speak not of myself.” We 
must be sensitive of the danger of appearing to be either the§. 
authors of the doctrine we preach or even the mere spokesmen 
of “one of the Christian churches.” In passing, one may 
express the hope that the very words of the Sacred Scriptures 
may be more frequently heard. To be thus sensitive does§. 
not of course mean that the ordinary preacher, who has 
neither the natural nor supernatural endowment of a Paul, 
should use the Gospel to snub at every turn the leaders 0 
our age ; nor can we afford to show no respect for the idiom, 


1 I Cor. xiv, 23. . 
2 II Tim. iv, 2. 
* John v, 30 ; xiv, 10. 
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the learning, the natural virtue and even fashions of the age 
in the degree in which each is reasonable and good. Men 
galler according to natural standards than St. Paul, must, 
for the sake of the Gospel they preach and this age to which 
they are sent, make the most they can of themselves and 
their nature by study and discipline in all the sciences and 
arts suitable to reinforce their preaching. And lest the 
Church should lose what she might gain from the varied 
ifts, character and temperament of her multitude of preachers, 
each should really make the most of himself for Christ’s sake, 
and not simply perfect himself in a standardized type of 
oratory. 

The value of Christian preaching is now as always its power 
fo convert sinners from their sin and unite them to God 
through the Sacraments of salvation. This is an eternal 
value, only to be measured by faith and the “hope. . . of 
gory that will be revealed in us.” There is also a present 
value to individual souls, for already it is to establish the king- 
dom of God within them ; and it extends further to temporal 
blessings for individuals and society inasmuch as material 
prosperity will inevitably follow—“ he that stole must now 
seal no more”; injustice and disorder are undermined ; 
scial and international relations are informed with the 
supernatural Christian charity that “seeking nothing, 
possesseth everything.” But to recommend preaching for 
its value to the betterment of life in this world would likely 
imperil its supernatural value to-day, when the world is 
suffering from an apostacy from the Christian faith and the 
Crucified is rejected for an earthly heaven constructed by 
industry and natural science. 

At the moment the war has brought a renewed interest 
in Christian ideals, and preachers may well use the oppor- 
tunity to show examples of the Church’s vital power on: 
earth as an incentive to men to benefit by her power to save 
their souls eternally. The real value of Christian preaching 
in our day is its power to shake the pride of the age by con- 
fonting it with the miseries it brings upon itself; to con- 
vince it “of sin, of justice and judgment”; to turn its 
thoughts to God and penance; to encourage it to bear 
suffering and death as well-merited rather than to seek an 
tasy escape by, human ingenuity. When such lessons are 
arnt, Catholic pulpits may safely speak of the wonders 
grace can work in the political and economic fields, or criticise 
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modern institutions. When Popes and Bishops, addressing 
their own faithful flocks, outline a constructive programme of 
social renovation, the faithful understand how much more 
important are the supernatural elements of their doctrine 
than the natural conclusions that follow from them. But 
_ the world in its press and on its platforms is very far from 

such understanding : it omits the supernatural. and fastens 
exclusively, for approval or censure, upon the worldly affairs 
which it makes its own business, and in which it will brook 
no interference from any religion that is not abjectly servile 
to it. 

All preaching must have its prophetic value. But all the 
Catholic preacher can prophesy unconditionally is that 
human nature will be prone to evil to the end of time, and that 
every man born of woman will suffer, die, be judged and 
either saved by the grace of Jesus Christ or damned by his 
own sins. 





Right Reverend Monsignor Ronald Knox, M.A. : 


PREACHER is. the worst possible critic of sermons; 

he seldom has the opportunity of occupying that tribunal 
from which all pulpit eloquence must be judged, the pew. 
And, as a hardened preacher, I only contribute with diff- 
dence to the discussion of a subject on which I would have 
been prepared to intervene angrily, forty years ago. 

For the great natural orator, rare in any generation, there 
is always an opportunity. For his imitator—the fluent 
speaker who can shout and throw his arms about without 
feeling self-conscious,—times are not so propitious as they 
were. Broadcasting has given us audiences more critical 
and more detached than audiences used to be; they are 
less easily carried away, more prone to detect artificiality. 
Catholics, I think, are still more tolerant of such liveliness 
than their neighbours. But those who have the gift will be 
well advised, nowadays, not to trust to the inspiration of the 
last moment for their material, or to a hasty glance at the 
Sunday paper. They must have matter for their discourse, 
or they will be found out. To have the outlines of their 
discourse ready planned, and (above all) to know how and 
when. they mean to finish, is their chief business. In what 
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[am saying, I am thinking less of them than of us others— 
people naturally shy of public speaking, and. terrified of 
drying up before we have interposed a decent interval between 
the Gospel and the Credo. 

What are we after, when we get up into’ the pulpit? We, 
ip this island, labour under one peculiar difficulty ; there 
s generally a handful of non-Catholics—enquirers, the 
yives or husbands of Catholics, a few mere sightseers—to 
be reckoned with. Not so much, of course, when the preacher 
s unadvertised, but the lodge is not tiled; you have to 
think of those others. And I suspect that a considerable 
ymount of harm is done to souls by fervent parish priests 
who are for ever scolding the congregation, as if it consisted 
atirely of Catholics. The more so, because their favourite 
ubjects are the collections (which arouses the suspicion of 
mercenary motives) and mixed marriages (which is all too 
topical a theme). Bad temper in the pulpit is always un- 
dignified, and I doubt if there is any more damning 
gitaph on the sermon you have just preached than the 
cristan’s comment, ‘‘ My word, Father, you gave it them 
traight this morning.” The special preacher is exposed 
0 the opposite temptation ; his instinct will be to address 
himself to a section of the congregation which is, after all, 
” more than a handful. On the whole, the presence of 
non-Catholics should have the effect of warning us what 
wt to say ; what we say should be what it is good for our 
(Catholic auditors to hear—with a slight excursion into 
apologetic now and again when we touch on difficult doctrines, 
uch as that of indulgences. 

I do not mean to suggest that our sermons should leave 
t room for doctrine. On the contrary, I think a great 
many Catholics go through their school days under-instructed, 
ad it is part of the preacher’s office to supply the deficiency. 
Only we ought not to spread the net in the sight of the bird ; 
we ought not (except where the Ordinary prescribes an 
struction instead of a sermon) to let the faithful know that 
hy are being instructed. The doctrine, like potatoes in 
Woolton pie, should be a solid but unobtrusive substratum. 
That technical Latin-English jargon in which theology is 
anded down at the seminary needs to be translated (as far 
§ possible) into the language of common life. And I think 
hat our presentation of it ought to be persuasive ; not 
merely because there is a handful of non-Catholics present, 
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but because the half-instructed Catholic is often a haif. 
believing Catholic, and it is the “slack Mass” (at which 
our sermons are commonly preached) that draws him, 
Rhetoric tempts us to lay it on thick about the Christian 
mysteries and represent them at their most defiantly mysterious, 
But I think we shall do well to ignore her prompting; ; 
twenty minutes on the gratuitousness of grace before ap 
assembly of the half-baked does (in my thinking) more 
harm than “~~ 

But it is, I suppose, to the heart rather than to the head 
that a sermon is mainly directed. And here I would 
a consideration which ought to be more obvious than it 
seems to be. The preacher should address himself not as 
to a crowd, but as to a single person—and the kind of person 
who is likely to be there. (Denunciations of absent Con. 
tinental politicians fail, after all, to reach their billet). 
microphone has accustomed us to listening, not as constituent 
units of a crowd, but as solitary individuals. And at the 
back of his mind (though perhaps not in the form of his 
utterance) the preacher should surely be grappling with §; 
the difficulties of one person whom he can imagine as present 
in the audience. It does no harm, as a rule, to think of a 
real person ; that will not be the person to whom the words 
go home. To see difficulties, discouragements, possibilities 
of initiative with his eyes is the first requisite of persuasiveness.@; 

As to what we preach about—that must be a question for 
the individual orator, and for the circumstances under which 
he delivers his message. But on the whole I think Catholics 
want to be stirred up to more generosity; not, I hasten to add, 
in allusion to the forthcoming collection, unless Charity 
sermons have been advertised. I mean that most Catholics 
need to think of their religion less in terms of justice, of 
It-is-a-mortal-sin-if-I-do-this, of the cheapest ways of getting 
to heaven; more in terms of Calvary and the Jmitatin. 
This must always be true, but I think it is especially notice 
able when people are feeling the pinch all round. Rationing 
habituates them to the idea of having your pound of flesh; 
you want to get the most you can out of life when life has s 
little to give you. 

By. way of a disjointed conclusion to a disjointed set o 
considerations, I would like to put the question, How we 
does the Bible go down, from a Catholic pulpit? My im 
pression is that Catholics are becoming mote Bible-consciou: 
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yd that 4 few minutes spent in developing your text— 
ather filling in the historical setting, or clearing up its exact 
meaning—are not spent unprofitably. But I think we 
hould beware of letting in too many (rather hackneyed) 
otations from the Bible into the middle of a discourse, 
making St. John or St. Paul do the work for us when we 
have not a great deal to say. The mind of the listener tends 
io free-wheel when it is confronted with something it has 
heard before, and the attention is encouraged to wander. 





Very Reverend Father Bernard Delany, O.P., B.Litt. : 


HE subject proposed by the Editor is Preaching, not 

Sacred Eloquence or Pulpit Oratory. Of the last 
named there is fortunately very little nowadays ; and, alas, 
preaching too is much rarer than it ought to be. Preaching 
s not held in high esteem to-day. That is partly the 
fult of those who preach, partly the fault of those who 
isten, and most of all the fault of those who do not or will 
wt listen. But real preaching—in the New. Testament 
wnse of the word—is not to be despised. When God came 
‘into the world in the person of Jesus Christ, His chief public 
activity was preaching. Only once did He offer Holy Mass ; 
but His ceaseless works were prayer and preaching. Preaching 
was the solemn :charge He laid on the apostles; His final 
mmission to them was, “Go into the whole world and 
peach the gospel to every creature.” Preaching is the 
pincipal and essential function of the bishops who are the 
Muccessors of the apostles. What duty then could be more 
mblime than preaching which is at once divine, apne 
and episcopal ? 
The preacher is under an obligation to preach. The 


M§Memmission he holds and the constraining love of Christ 


Mad of souls place a burden and a terrifying responsibility 
pon him ; and a corresponding duty of hearing the word 
Bulls on every faithful child of God. It takes two to make 

isermon, the preacher ‘and the congregation. Was it Pére 
lacordaire who said, C’est aux auditeurs que de faire les prédi- 
leurs ? Layfolk can fail in this matter of the word of God 
ty their absence and neglect, and by their mental indolence, 
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casualness and inattention when present. And of course 
we all know how the clergy can fail and often do fail jp 
this difficult duty; but when we criticise the preacher’s 
human defects, we must not forget the divine sanction and 
the special grace inherent in the ministry of the word. 

Pére Gillet, the Master General of the Order of Preachers, 
in an Encyclical Letter addressed to his Order in 1999 
complained of the decay of preaching in our times. “Generally 
speaking,” he wrote, “it may be said that throughout the 
Church the standard of preaching and the study of theology 
and philosophy have declined together.”” Holy Orders do 
not communicate any gift of preaching any more than they 
confer on the priest a singing voice or a musical ear. These 
truths will be patent to many of the faithful who have heard 
us at the liturgical functions on the Sanctuary or at our 
preachings in the pulpit. With the best will in the world 
no man can give what he has not got. Preaching will become 
more and more what preaching should be when the standard 
of our higher ecclesiastical studies improves, when priests 
are more numerous and unhampered by a multiplicity of 
duties which are more incompatible with the ministry of the 
word than the serving of tables. 

What should we preach? There can be only one answer : 
the Gospel. The preacher is the messenger of the good 
news of God and he may not tamper with the message which 
he bears as a sacred trust. To preach the Gospel means to 
preach Jesus Christ, His divine origin as the eternal Word 
of God ; the work He did in fulfilling His Father’s will and 
sending His Holy Spirit into the world ; the love and mercy 
that led to the marvel of the Incarnation ; His life, death 
and resurrection; His redeeming work; His teaching; 
His law; His counsels; His prayer; His sacraments; 
His influence and His divine action in souls and in society. 
This may sound elementary, just a matter of first principles 
and unduly obvious and simple; but it is the teaching of 
the Church and the New Testament ; it is the only way to 
re-christianize the world and win back men to God through 
Christ. In order to tackle the all-prevailing ignorance we 
must concentrate on instruction. Our sermons must be 
doctrinal. It is waste of time to preach controversy or to 
indulge in moral declamation against sin and social evils 
until men have been told who is Christ Our Lord. Hear 
what Pére Gillet says in the Letter already referred to: 
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Through lack of nourishment faith languishes in the 
soul, perception of its truths fades. Forms of words, 
learned long ago by heart, may still hang in shreds, 
as it were, in the memory; but they retain neither 
meaning nor life. Belief has become a habit, the practice 
of religion merely automatic. Many Christians continue 
to attend church though they scarcely know why ; 
indeed they no longer know anything about religion. 
Even among those whoxstill give religion primacy of 
place in their thoughts, the majority do not retain real 
knowledge of it.much longer than those we have just 
spoken of, and for similar reasons. The evil is all the 
more serious because in the church which they continue 
to attend they scarcely ever hear a preacher who speaks 
of Christian doctrine. Moral exhortations they receive, 
but not instruction. They hear the commandments 
explained and listen to fulminations against the theatre, 
the fashions, the cinema; but dogma is no longer 
expounded to them, Much is said to them about saints, 
scarce ever a word about God. The reason is that the 
majority of preachers are themselves ignorant of theology, 
either because they were never taught it, or that they did 
not study it, or simply that they have forgotten what 


they knew. 


The meaning of the Holy Mass should be preached in 
xason and out of season, for that is to preach Christ crucified 
and His plentiful redemption to the individual soul. To-day 
the stricken world needs to learn the meaning of suffering 
and sacrifice. No Catholic can survive in the pagan world 
of to-day without an heroic ideal which he will learn when 
he understands the unsearchable riches of Christ accessible 
through God’s mercy in the Mass. The moral problems and 
perplexities which confront the modern Catholic can only 
be met and conquered by an appeal to the highest ideal, 
and the Mass is not just an ideal: it is the victory of the 
Son of God; it is our Lord saying, “I come to do Thy 
will and giving us the courage and the power to say the same. 

What is the effect of our preaching? A difficult question 
to answer! What were the effects of our Lord’s preaching 
in comparison with that of the apostles? We have often 
wen the visible effects of preaching in boredom, sleepiness, 
iritation, etc. ; and we know what the effects ought to be,— 
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conversion of infidels, repentance of sinners, increase of the 
mystical body, confession of sins, joy before the angels ; but 
these are the invisible results. If Pére Gillet is not pessimistic, 
we must take a gloomy and serious view of what little success 
follows from our efforts. 

In conclusion, one can only say that priests and people 
must take a very lofty supernatural view of preaching if it 
is to have the effect intended by Him who sends the preacher, 
St. Thomas Aquinas says God speaks to the soul in two ways, 
interiorly by inspiration, and exteriorly by preaching. The 
preacher can only do what God enables him to do. His 
authority, as preacher, is from God ; he is commissioned ; 
sent ; a messenger entrusted with God’s business, bearing 
instructions from his Lord ; he is not speaking in his own 
name or expressing his own personality ; he is not an actor 
or an orator or an advocate: he speaks with authority 
from God and in dependence upon the Holy Ghost. An 
individual listener should only attempt to judge of the effect 
of a sermon on himself. Did it send him to sleep? Or 
did it send him to confession? If it has had the right effect, 
the listener ought to hear himself saying, not “ How well or 
how badly this man preaches,’ but “ What a scoundrel 
I am!” or “ God be merciful to me a sinner ! ” 

It is often said that the age of the preacher has gone. 
The two competitors of the preacher, so universally popular, 
the cinema and the wireless, are urged as sufficient evidence 
of the fact that the sermon is a thing of the past. Don’t 
believe it. It is not true. The very existence of such 
mechanical contrivances as the films and the radio are ample 
proof of the preacher’s crying need and glorious opportunity. 
The cinema is no substitute for the stage nor the talkies for 
the living voice of a living man. A real preacher will always 
_ get a hearing, i.e., a preacher who loves God and wants men 
to serve and love God, who sincerely holds the truth he preaches, 
who is identified with Him whose messenger he is, one with 
Christ and rooted in Christ’s spirit. 
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reverend Thomas J. FitzGerald : 


HERE is a story told of a certain parish priest who 

complained bitterly to his bishop that his curate had 
been a grand priest until “he took to preaching and went 
to the devil.” 

Now whilst this story is meant primarily to warn preachers 
of the spiritual dangers to which they are exposed by the 
ministry of preaching, it also indicates on the part of the 

ish priest, if not a contempt for, at least a mistrust of, 
preaching and preachers. Lord Baldwin once described 
thetoric as “‘the harlot of the arts” ; and though rhetoric 
and preaching are by no means synonymous terms, the 
disrepute into which the former had fallen in pre-war years 
reacted somewhat unfavourably in the minds of many of 
the parochial clergy where the latter was concerned. 

Yet, whilst it is true that the spread of the Gospel does not 
depend on “the persuasive words of human wisdom,” it is 
also true that “‘ faith comes by hearing.” Hence it was that 





the Apostles deliberately rejected what to-day would be 
called a Religion of Service, in order that they might devote 
themselves “‘to prayer and the ministry of the Word.” 

To-day, especially, preaching is of vital importance in the 
life of a pastor. The war has brought back to religion not 
afew who had fallen away. But if they are to persevere, 
their instruction must be revived and their purpose of amend- 
ment maintained; and such knowledge and _ inspiration 
must, as a rule, come from the pulpit. Devout souls, too, 
need the word of comfort that helps and sustains; and 
others there are who are puzzled by the ways of Providence 
in these times and need their difficulties resolved and their 
doubts removed. 

Furthermore, there are large numbers of otherwise excellent 
Catholics who have rarely, if ever, considered the social 
implications of Catholic teaching. At all times this is to be 
deplored ; but in these days, when the Holy See has issued 
its call to the laity for Catholic Action, and when the very 
foundations of Christian civilisation are rocking, such indiffer- 
ence to the social principles of Catholicism is almost criminal. 
Yet the laity cannot be blamed, unless the preacher has 
frst of all delivered the message of the Gospel in this most 
important matter. There is scarcely any other way by 
which it may be brought authoritatively to the notice of 
the people. 7 
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Lastly, as in all times of crisis, there are those outside the 
Church who are attracted both by the firm discipline and 
confidence of the Church in a time of anarchy, and the 
clarity of her message and teaching in a period of confusion, 
This attraction is not in itself an adequate motive for sub- 
mission to the Church ; but in the Providence of God it is 
often the first step to conversion, as events, both in the last 
war and in this, have proved. Such souls tend to come to 
a Catholic church for Mass or Evening Services from time 
to time. Most of what they see and hear means, of course, 
but little to them at this early stage. The sermon, however, 
is everything ; and on it will depend, under God, whether 
the first movements of grace in their souls are to peter out 
in futility or whether they are to lead them on, step by step, 
to the haven of truth and the rock of Peter. 

For these and other reasons, preaching, at the present time, 
is of tremendous importance to the parochial clergy, all the 
more in that, under war-time conditions, the personal contact 
of pastoral visitation is of necessity considerably curtailed. 

As to the subject matter of modern preaching, we need to 
remember the words of our Lord about the scribe who 
brings forth from his treasures “ new things and old.” We 
must not neglect the old ; nor should we ignore the new. 

There will still be, as in the past, the need for solid Christian 
doctrine—the basis of everything. And, as in the past, it 
will, alas! in all human probability be all too frequently Jy: 
neglected ! Pope Pius X, as far back as 1905, put his finger 
on the spot in his magnificent encyclical ‘‘ Acerbo nimis.” 
But in most dioceses it was simply never implemented. And fh 
until it is, until the preaching of Christian Doctrine is restored 
to the place of honour to which it is entitled, instead of the fhe 
endless succession of homilies on the Gospel of the day, to § 
say nothing of “ pep talks” on Topics of the Day, we shall 
get absolutely nowhere. You cannot build up a Christian § 
character that is not steeped in Christian beliefs. And 
Christian beliefs tend to wear very thin unless constantly fh 
nourished by the teaching of Christian Doctrine. 

Then again, it is vital that in every parish there should be 
formed a spiritual dite. From the nature of the case it will 
be a minority. But, pace the Democrats, minorities rule in fh 
everything. It is their business to set the pace, to act as a i 
spearhead, to lead the majority. Sometimes—as we see sO 
often in politics—they merely lead them by the nose. But 
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they always lead—always have done so and always will. 
And a convinced minority of Catholic enthusiasts will make 
, huge difference to the public life of the people ; whereas 
4 big amorphous mass of half-baked Catholics will have 
ttle or no influence whatever on the moral tone of the 
community. Hence the formation of such a minority should 








is 
ast Mbe the care of every pastor. But this, in practice, means that 
to Hhe must find a place in his preaching for ascetical theology. 





[do not mean just devotional sermons. I mean solid and 
wstained courses of ascetical teaching—either in his Con- 
faternities or at special services attended by minorities. 
Apologetics will, in part, be treated under the heading of 
Christian Doctrine. But some space should be reserved for 
the present-day difficulties of Youth. The emphasis to-day 
smuch more on moral problems than doctrinal ones ; and 
the heresies of the twentieth century are mainly moral. 

Obviously, too, preaching must vary in character from 
district to district. The quick-witted Cockney of the East 
Ind requires in many ways far stronger meat than his more 
mnolent brother “‘ up west.” The preacher must, to be 
(lective, know his audience and endeavour to adapt his 
matter and manner accordingly. 

On the vexed question of Social Sermons, it is the deliberate 
pinion of the writer that social questions are best treated 
im passant rather than ex professo. Obviously, I have no 
pace in which to justify this view. But after having used 
bth methods repeatedly I am convinced, in the light of my 
aperience, that the former method is not only more suitable 
but much more effective. Announce that you are going 
lo preach on, let us say, “‘ The Living Wage,” and the very 
mople you most need to enlighten will stop away! Insert 
he same teaching in a sermon on Justice or as an illustration 
fthe practical application of Christ’s Kingship in the field of 
industry, and, though it is an obiter dictum it proves just as 
fective, and also reaches everyone, and that in such a way 
& to carry conviction ; whereas, treated by itself, it is apt 
lend a handle to the tiresome type of layman who objects 
) what he is pleased to call “ Socialism in the pulpit.” 

Such are the pulpit themes that seem to call for most 
mphasis under modern conditions. Jesus Christ is—of 
‘ourse e€ same yesterday, to-day and for ever. To that 
ntend it is almost blasphemous to speak of Modern Preaching 
as though there could be any alteration in the unchanging 
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Gospel of Our Lord. But each generation of men has its 
own special needs ; and it is still the task of the true apostle 
“to be all things to all men that he may make all men to 
be saved.” | 










Reverend Father Francis C. Devas, S.J., D.S.O., O.B.E. : 









HAT does his congregation need? Instruction and 
Exhortation. What can the preacher give? Ob- 
viously he can not give what he has not got ;_ but, unfortun- 
ately, some preachers cannot even give what they have. 
Hence much boredom. 

To begin to understand this, to understand why a priest 
of mediocre intelligence may be an. admirable preacher 
while one of greater intellectual ability may be a hopeless 
preacher, two subjects must be considered—the matter and 
manner of the sermon and the character of the preacher. 

Matter and manner in a sermon are not two things but one. 
The best illustration of this fundamental but often unrecognised 
truth is to be found in food: good food badly cooked is 
spoiled. Theoretically you can distinguish between good 
food and bad cooking but in the eating and digesting of 
good food badly cooked, the distinction is of no value. So 
with a sermon: if you can’t hear what the preacher is 
saying ; if his grammar or accent or emphasis or word- 
grouping is so bad that you cannot understand what he is 
saying ; if his manner is so dull and lifeless, his delivery so 
monotonous that you cannot keep awake while he is droning 
on like a tired bluebottle—it is not of the least importance 
how brilliant his matter may be. 

What, it may be asked, of the opposite side of this picture? 
Is it suggested that good cooking can make bad food digestible, 
and so that what is called a good delivery can make a good 
sermon out of bad matter ? 

The illustration must not be pressed too closely: even 
were it granted that tainted meat could be so perfectly cooked 
as to eliminate all its deleterious consequences, I would 
deny the possibility of making a good sermon out of bad 
matter for the simple reason that bad matter does not exist. 
The worst that could be said of the matter (apart from its 
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being untrue which in this context does not concern us) 

would be that it was too simple, too well known or too subtle 

and speculative. Yet none of those qualities would of necessity 
vent a sermon from being good. 

The first mark, I would submit, of a good sermon is that it 
should be interesting. If a preacher can hold the interest 
of his hearers for the allotted time, whether the subject be 
so trite as the certainty of death or so recondite as the hypo- 
static union, he has preached a good sermon. 

Other marks, always presuming the first mark, are: that 
the sermon should be informative or provocative or indeed both ; 
that is to say that its hearers learn something or are pleasantly 
confirmed in their knowledge and so sent away contented 
m (or and) are given something to think out for themselves, 
the needful material and guidance for their right thinking 
having been provided but not the conclusion. 

Turning from these generalities on matter and manner, 
we come to the more personal subject of the character of the 
preacher. If matter and manner, like food and its cooking, 
are so united as to be practically indistinguishable, so also 


' fis the manner of selecting, presenting and uttering the matter 


intimately connected with the character of the preacher. 
Do what he will, the preacher cannot keep himself out of 
his sermon; it is his sermon and however well or badly 
he preaches he cannot help revealing his own personality. 
(It is this which explains why sometimes though we cannot 
deny that the sermon was dull and dreary and really bad, 
nevertheless we feel that good has been done to us because 
the preacher was so obviously painstaking and humble ; 
and on the other hand we may admit that the sermon was 
brilliant and good in every way and yet we leave the church 
ruffled and almost angry because the preacher has seemed 
to us so insufferably conceited and self-satisfied.) Of some 
particular individual it may be said with truth that he is a 
born orator: of no priest can it be said that he is a born 
preacher. If he is a born orator he may very well become 
a magnificent preacher, but it does not necessarily follow, 
because good preaching demands qualities not necessary to 
good oratory and, on occasion, a fine oratorical display 
may detract from the spiritual value of a sermon. 

An orator is mainly concerned with arousing the emotions 


ist.g of his audience. The easiest of oratorical efforts is that of 


denunciation, aimed at producing immediate action be it 
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but a mere vote or a bloody insurrection. Denunciation jg 
very exhilarating and not less so from the pulpit than from 
the platform: but from the pulpit it is rarely, if ever 
productive of good—but how tempting ! 

An orator may give true and satisfying pleasure by the 
beauty of his language, the richness of his voice, variously 
and delicately modulated, the grace and dignity of his 
gestures ; or he may carry his audience away with the in. 
fection of his own passionate enthusiasm: the preacher 
cannot be content with merely pleasing his hearers nor can 
he hope that the infection of his own enthusiasm is a suffi- 
ciently solid basis for the lasting enthusiasm he desires to 
see aroused in them. 

The orator is in danger, even if he does not desire it, of 
focussing attention on himself: the priest is anxious to 
focus attention on our Lord or our Lady or one of the 
saints or on some special doctrine or some special virtue. 

A priest, who is a born orator, will be more concerned, 
while recognising the great power that he has, with restraining 
it and making it serve his high purpose rather than with 
exhibiting it and enjoying its use. 

But born orators are few and far between. What of the 
priest who knows he is not one of these few? 

The worst thing he can think is that, lacking the great 
gift, he will never be a great preacher and therefore will not 
even try to be a good preacher. 

The second worst thing he can think is that he can make 
himself an orator and a great preacher by imitation ; this 
is the surest way to failure as the essential qualities of the 
orator are inimitable because invisible, while mere imitation 
of mannerisms and eccentricities will result in his becoming 
a poor orator and a bad preacher. 

What then should be his ideal? We have returned whence 
we started. His ideal is to instruct and to exhort. The 
matter of his instruction will be found in the Bible (and 
there almost exclusively in the New Testament) and in any 
textbook of theology, plus what he himself has made out of 
his Bible and out of his textbook. This plus is essential. § 
If the scenes and lessons in the Bible have not been brought 
to life in his own mind by his own intelligence and imagination 
—well informed by good reading but made his own by 
meditation—his people might as well read the Bible by them- 

selves as listen to him. So with theology: the dead letter 
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of a Latin treatise translated into English is not enough. 
Unless he is interested in it himself he cannot interest others. 
He must have asked himself what the doctrine means to 
him; whether ignorance of it would make the slightest 
difference to his spiritual life ; what are its implications ; 
what light it throws on other doctrines or what other doctrines 
make it more intelligible. Even then, though interested 
himself, his power of interesting others will depend largely 
on his power of looking on things from their point of view and 
fr this, better than books is talk and talk on every con- 
civable topic with every variety of person. 

I would close with two principles: the first is that people 
do not easily tire of being taught if the teacher is interesting : 
the second that people quickly tire of being exhorted however 
doquent the exhorter may be. Indeed in England to-day, 
whatever it may have been in the past and whatever it may 
be elsewhere, direct exhortation is just waste of breath. If 
the preacher has not supplied thoughts of encouragement, 
thoughts that inspire constancy in endurance, thoughts that 
upply motives for loving our Lord and having confidence 
in Him, no amount of urging is of the least avail. One’s 
own emotions are most valuable auxiliaries in the spiritual 
lfe but other people’s emotions are useless. 
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TWO YEARS IN 
NORTH-EAST ICELAND 


S I ascended to the promenade deck, I met the 
Acne! It was on the fine ship that first brought 

us to Iceland. The colonel stopped me with the 
question: ‘“‘ Where have you been? Playing bridge?”, 
“No, Sir,” I answered. He continued: “ Here are we 
approaching the shores of a country none of us has ever seen 
before, and there are fellows down below, playing bridge. 
It’s disgraceful.” 

I turned to look at the coast of Iceland to gather my first 
impressions of the country which was to be our home for some 
time to come. It seemed to be mainly groups of lava-coated 
mountains dropping sheer downwards to the sea. Two years 
acquaintance has given me no reason to revise those first 
impressions. Iceland is dominated by its mountains. Only 
the snow can soften their outlines, touching their aloof rugged- 
ness with a charm austere and detached. 

For about twelve hours, we lay off the main seaport and 
capital. On the following day, the majority of the troops, 
of which my men were but a small section, reached their 
destination at the furthest extremity of the island. Although 
it was mid-summer, the sun was not in evidence ; a cold wind 
was blowing and the prospect of life under canvas was not at§: 
all attractive. Fortunately, by September, the camps of 
Nissen huts had been erected with commendable speed and 
were ready to be occupied. We soon moved in, to be greeted 
on our first night by a sharp fall of snow. A few weeks later, 
snow fell heavily in the surrounding mountains and all land 
communications were cut, leaving me in a rather singular§; 
position. 

The Catholic troops numbered roughly five hundred. 
Of these, about two-thirds were more or less in the neighbour- 
hood ; the rest were two hundred miles away. With few 
exceptions, even those soldiers who were in the neighbourhood, 
relatively speaking, were split up into groups, some twenty, 
some forty, some sixty miles off. In order to keep in touch 
with all of them, I decided, out of every six weeks to spend a 
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month in the area holding the greater number, and then to 

ck my kit and move over to the other station. Thus I 
made sure that I should see, or at least be in a position to see, 
each man once in six weeks. Had I really known how poor 
communications are in winter, I would have realised that the 

amme was ambitious. Still, I was able to maintain 
this schedule—minus a few details—for most of the year. 

At that time there was only one other Catholic chaplain 
on the island. We were two hundred and fifty miles apart 
and the round trip, should we wish to meet in the winter 
months, meant—for one or other of us—an absence of six days 
fom our men, a risk neither of us felt justified in taking. 
Hence we settled down to a period of novel, temporary but 
very real isolation. My opposite number, a zealous Church 
of England chaplain, felt this too, for he said to me: “If 
anything happens, you will bury me, won’t you, Father ?”. 
“Most certainly,” I replied. ‘“ If anything happens ”—now 
those fears sound foolish, but then we had no idea what might 
ocur. In the first place, there was the enemy. Dunkirk 
had taken place whilst we were on the high seas. We knew 
we had come to Iceland to deny to the enemy sea and air bases 
fom which he could cut the Atlantic convoy line. That 
he would accept this without protest, seemed unlikely. 
Secondly, there was the weather. History does not give us 
many examples of the British Army campaigning in sub-Arctic 
conditions and what the effect of those conditions would be 
on the men, was a question we could not at all readily solve. 
The weather, in fact, was the only enemy with which we came 
into direct contact, and the ability with which the men stood 
up to it, if not surprising to believers in our native toughness, 
was certainly most gratifying. _ 

Listeners to the pre-war B.B.C. weather reports will remem- 
ber that Icelandic weather appeared to have effects far beyond 
the confines of Iceland. It is an indéx, especially valuable 
in wartime, to coming weather conditions in Europe, and 
therefore may not be discussed in detail here. In passing, 


“Ba few mild illusions may perhaps be dispelled. Nowhere 


does the coast of Iceland touch the Arctic Circle, though the 
Arctic Ocean washes its northern shores. In spite of its name, 
the cold is not extreme: 30 to 34 degrees of frost being the 
most severe that we experienced. More trying than the cold 
are the amazing changes of temperature that can take place 
within twenty-four hours—e.g., from 10-15 degrees below 
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freezing point to 20 above, with a distinctly enervating result, 
The winter winds of hurricane strength, usual in certain parts 
of the island, are also a much more serious matter. They can 
do substantial material damage and they brought us our only 
considerable tragedy, when, in January last, a company 
marching in the mountains was suddenly overtaken by such a 
storm, and before they could make the four necessary miles 
to safety, eight men, including the company commander, 
died from exhaustion. The storm effects, however, were not 
always so tragic, and I can recall at least one amusing incident, 
One morning, when wind and rain were extremely violent, 
I came into the mess for breakfast. The tea was cold, so J 
asked the waiter to make me some fresh tea. He retired 
and ten minutes afterwards he re-appeared grinning. “ There 
won’t be no more tea this morning, Sir,” he said. “ Why 
not ?” I asked. He answered: ‘‘ The cookhouse has blown 
away.” I went/’outside and found that the entire hut, which 
served as cookhouse, had been carried clean away. Nothing 
remained but the cooking stove standing solitary in its concrete 
setting. 

The winter darkness is by no means perpetual. Although § 
I have lived and travelled in the most northerly parts of the 
island, I have never experienced less than five hours daylight, 
and by daylight I mean daylight, not twilight. In midsummer, 
on the other hand, there is no darkness at all; daylight is 
continuous throughout the whole twenty-four hours. Amongst 
the scenic compensations of life in high latitudes are the § 
superb sunsets to be seen and the wonderful displays of that 
mysterious phenomenon, the Northern Lights. On a winter # 
night in north Iceland they may sometimes be seen like massed ff 


searchlights, at other times like great feathery plumes, pale § 


green in colour, the edges of which, tinged with purple and #. 
orange, tremble gently in the sky. Regrettably, I have not § 
seen the Midnight Sun. At 12.15 a.m., Icelandic Summer ff 
Time, I have seen the sun streaming gloriously down a 
northern fjord and across the town. But Icelandic Summer 
Time is just over an hour ahead of Greenwich: Mean Time. 
Whether the sun can be seen from sea level in Iceland at 
12.00 (midnight) G.M.T., I do not know. I rather doubt it. 
A major occupation of our force was continuous coast 
watching in scattered outposts and a large part of my time was 
taken up, particularly in my first year, in travelling in a 
country where, according to European standards, communica- 
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ions are primitive.’ To be ready to reach these outposts 
m the infrequent but actual occasions when they were snow- - 
pound, I took up ski-ing. The country is not the best for 
di-ing. Its terrain is too irregular and the winds too capri- 
gous, changing the surface depth of snow from day to day. 
There are several schools of ski-ing. We took as our models 
the Norwegians who invented ski-ing for the strictly practical 
se of getting about in deep snow. In our spare time, 
we were at liberty to acquire the stylish Telemarks and 
eful swings that mark ski-ing as a fashionable sport. 
but first we had to concentrate on learning to run safely and 
asily in whatever snow conditions we should meet. Our 
main duty was to get there and back, in good style if we could, 
but primarily with both ankles sound and no broken bones. 
Acasualty on a ski-ing expedition is a very great inconvenience 
fr the rest of the party. Personally, I did not attain more 
than a very moderate skill in this useful art, but I felt that the 
mmerous falls which I took in my early stages were amply 
warded when, last Palm Sunday and Easter Sunday, I 
was able to reach two of my regular outposts, otherwise quite 
inaccessible. 
For centuries, life for the people of Iceland has been very 
tard. I am credibly informed that, on one occasion at least, 
the Government seriously considered abandoning the island 
ogether—for example, in the eighteenth century, when a 
mecession of misfortunes reduced the population to fifty 
thousand. It must be remembered that the habitable fringe 
s only sixty miles in depth. It lies naturally between the 
mountains and the sea. From the sea, the mountains run 
back in successive folds to the interior plain. Some of the 
flains are sparsely covered with grass; others, with masses 
if stones, great and small, the residuum of glaciers which 
sed that way a long time ago. Others again are perfectly 
el stretches, miles in length, of finely granulated lava, 
m which not a blade of grass grows. Should anyone wish 
)look on desolation, there is a corner of north-east Iceland 
here the lava plains meet the paths of the old glaciers, 
vrlooked on both sides by black lava hills. Not a bird 
lay be seen or heard. The only sign of life are a few mountain 
xk plants hiding near the stones. It is incredibly stark. 
Another striking feature of the interior are the lava fields— 
ge expanses of grassland studded with masses of congealed 


‘There are no railways in Iceland. 
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lava, in places ten or more feet high. That they should re. 
semble huge clinkers thrown out of a gigantic furnace is not 
surprising, for obviously that is what they are. Of the 
magnificent waterfalls and the glaciers, including Vatna 
Jékull, the largest in Europe, I need not speak here. Much 
more accurate information can be gleaned from any standard 
guide book to the island. 

Apart from the thirty or forty thousand people resident in 
the capital, the remaining hundred thousand must support 
themselves, farming in, or fishing near, the narrow fertile 
strip that fronts the sea. Small farming and fishing have always 
been the basic industries. To these may now be added the 
manufacture of herring oil and one or two subsidiary occupa- 
tions. Everything else required for the needs of modern life 
must be imported from overseas and it is difficult to see how 
Iceland could ever become a rich country, given the desire 
to maintain a high standard of living. Even the use of its 
own resources entails much hardship. In pre-war days, the 
incidence of mortality amongst the fishermen was very high 
and the farmer also has his own special difficulties. There 
are two seasons only—Summer from about April to August, 
and the rest of the year, for all agricultural purposes, may be 
accounted Winter. As the cattle must be stall fed throughout 
the long winter from the short summer grass yield, a bad 
summer with a poor grass yield means a compulsory reduction 
of stock, unless overseas fodder can be acquired, and overseas 
fodder costs money—more money than the small farmer 
generally possesses. The arrival of the British and American ffi 
troops has brought much money into the country and, in 
view of past hardships, one cannot grudge them their present 
affluence. But the dangers of this sudden accession of wealth 
are manifest, and they have been well epitomised in the words 
of a prominent Icelander last year: “Bombs rained on 
London, and England saved her soul. Money is raining on§fi 
Iceland, and Iceland is in danger of losing her soul.” Nota 
few consider that the future of the island and its people is 
problematic. Yet it seems hardly likely that the sturdy vigour 
and toughness generated by centuries of hardship patiently 
endured will so soon become soft. | 

Among the domestic pre-occupations of the Government 
education holds an important place. There is a university 
in the capital and some good High Schools up and down the 
country from which students may pass out to European and 
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American universities. An interesting experiment at present 
s the system of adult schools for the young men and women 
of remote farmsteads. These schools aim at giving them a 
liberal education along European lines. They are situated 
in the country, firstly, to overcome the difficulty of travel, 
and secondly, to keep them in the agrarian atmosphere to 
which it is the intention that they shall return. In conversa- 
tion with the headmaster of such a school, I asked him if he 
considered that these young men and women would return 
and live as contented members of a farming community. His 
reply was, ““ We hope so.”” I could not forbear to add, “ You 
mly hope so?”. “I am afraid so,” was his answer. For 
the young children there is no school in summer. Sunshine 
does not abound in Iceland, and the decision that they should 
have every Opportunity to take advantage of what little there 
is, is a very reasonable one. The long winter provides ample 
time for school. | 

One is frequently asked whether the people are friendly. 
Possibly the correct answer is that very few are unfriendly, 
and many are now friendly. The Nazi technique of occupying 
mall countries as bases for future military operations, on the 
pretext of defending them against some imaginary aggressor, 
may have handicapped us in the minds of a few. But the 
doubts, such as they were, arose mainly on other grounds. 
The attitude of many educated Icelanders was, I think, well 
summed up for me by a history professor at the local High 
School. It was at the beginning of my stay and I was sitting 
ina room with several Icelanders of whom none had spoken 
tome. He came across and sat beside me, and said-: “‘ You 
must think that we are inhospitable. It is not so. We have 
atradition of hospitality and if you ever come back after the 
war, you will find it so. But now things are so difficult. We 
are a small nation and you are so many. If there is too much 
intermixing, we fear for our survival as a nation, for the sur- 
vival of our culture.” If we look upon culture as a common 
standard of refinement, the objection sounds strange. But 
culture has been defined as “‘a given set of mental distinctions 
peculiar to a people and country.” In the sense of this defini- 
tion, Iceland has a culture of its own, a thousand years old, 
and it is the laudable desire of most Icelanders that it should 
lve on and emerge unimpaired from the unpleasant exigencies 


of the present crisis. 
It was not long before the Icelanders realised that we were 
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determined to adhere faithfully to the terms of our agreement, 
and last year, in the person of their Prime Minister, they 
praised our non-interference with their internal affairs, at the 
same time paying a gracious tribute to “the unbelievably 
correct conduct of the British troops during their stay.” [t 
was deserved. Men, drawn mostly from our big cities and 
accustomed to the amenities which these provide, they found 
themselves in a strange land, where life is simple to a degree 
unknown by most Europeans. In the sector in which I served, 
work, eating and sleeping made up their months throughout 
the year : recreation was no more than a minimum, and in 
the beginning there was none of it at all. For them, two years 
in Iceland has been a long time. It is true, there has been no 
spectacular heroism demanded of them, as there was of civilians 
at home, and there were no violent military actions like those 
of the Near and the Far East. But, in their unremitting vigil- 
ance round the coasts’ of this very important North Atlantic 
island, these men have served their country well, and in the 
acceptance of the privations inherent in their work, they cannot 
fail to have gained in moral stamina and self-control. 

Chaplains are often asked: ‘ What is your experience? 
Do your men respond?”., When not training, the men in 
Iceland were either coast watching or doing work very much 
like garrison duty. My work was therefore routine visiting, 
for the most part, without the great help that a permanent 
chapel, meeting place, and traditional associations bring. 
I think I can say that, on the whole, the response was good. 
At any rate I would hesitate to say that, all things considered, 
the effort was relatively less than mine. When Catholics are 
scattered in small numbers among large groups of men, the 
statistics of Mass attendance are not always the surest guide 
to the extent of the common effort and goodwill. There was 
not, of course, the stimulus of imminent danger as for troops 
in action or for those on the much bombed home stations. 
But imminent danger, as an incentive to bring men to their 
duties, does not appear to have the same force as in the last 
war. During my service as chaplain to the Forces, I have said 
Mass for units going into great danger and, although most 
of the men came to Mass, roughly only 10 per cent. received 
the sacraments. 

In my small experience, the Catholic public school boy 
maintains a very high fidelity to his religious obligations. 
Of those with whom I have come into contact, seventy-five 
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per cent. never missed Mass, and they quite frequently came 
to the sacraments. When one seeks the reason for the 
al difference in their attendance from that of young 
men from other Catholic schools, the answer usaully given is— 
obviously they are so much better instructed. No doubt, but, 
on the other hand, it is undeniable that, in the history of the 
Church, countless generations of Christians have lived and 
many of them have died for their faith, knowing less about it 
than the average child that leaves our Catholic schools at the 
age of fourteen to-day. The lack of instruction can be, and 
it would seem is, exaggerated. Newman lays his finger on the 
root of the problem when he reminds us that the apprehension 
of moral truth is a dual act of intellect and will, and that some 
obligations will always remain faintiy perceived unless the will, 
courageously acting on that dim knowledge, begins to practise 
and so brings out the full nature and force of the obligation. 
Many intelligent observers of the modern world are agreed 
that the outstanding flaw in contemporary behaviour has been 
the absence of a sense of obligation, and that, until this is in 
sme measure restored, no appreciable improvement can be 
expected. When the Church insists that every Catholic, 
who reasonably can, shall fulfill the obligation of Sunday 
Mass, she recognizes a weakness of will common to us all and, 
in making good Christians, by extension she is making also 
good citizens. The Catholic public school boy and the many 
fom our other schools who persevere, do so because in the 
night atmosphere, whether of home or school, they have been 
frmed to an enduring habit of fulfilling their religious obliga- 
tions. Moreover, the continued heroism of so many young 
men in the Forces to-day shows that, in these at least, the sense 
of obligation, if ever it was lost, has been finely recaptured. 
If by individual faithfulness, we can capitalise the moral 
asets which these young men and indeed every other faithful 
OU bring daily to our nation, there is reason to hope that, when 
he inspiration of this present ‘life and death struggle has passed, 
widespread fidelity to accepted obligations may remain. 
0 realise that some faults of omission can constitute serious 
in, the human conscience, in the past, has not found easy. 
he pressure of this’ grentt world crisis should make it easier 


James Murpuy, C.F. 





CHINA AND JAPAN 


GNORANCE of the Far East among average people in 

this country is profound and unconscious, and lack of 

knowledge has as usual produced a superiority complex. 
The West has claimed a monopoly of action and progress, 
and in the past has criticised the eastern peoples for their 
fatalism, their passivity, their lack of interest in the restless 
humanitarian activity which many people in this country 
and in America regard as the only form of good. Yet we are 
surprised and sometimes resentful when the Far Eastern races 
learn western methods and beat us at our own game. The 
Anglo-Saxon races are inclined to assume a moral as well 
as material ascendency over Japan and China. In the case 
of Japan this assumption, one hopes, may be justified. In 
the case of China, there is little excuse for it, for we have a great 
deal to learn from the Chinese. Napoleon described China 
as a giant asleep, who on awakening would waken the world. 
The contribution which China could make to western civiliza- 
tion is incalculable, since China, where two cultures, the old 
and the new, are being welded together, is now one of the most 
dynamic nations in the world. 

The long seclusion of China from the outside world can be 
partly explained by the size of the country and also by the 
homogeneity of Chinese culture. China was more of a world, 
self-sufficing and self-contained, than a nation. Her civiliza- 
tion was so unified by the teaching and tradition of Confucius 
that it never broke up, as Europe did, into separate and warring 
units. Twice in its history the whole of China was conquered 
by foreign invaders from the Nomad frontier, but Chinese 
culture, like Greek culture, was strong enough to absorb 
its conquerors. 

Three thousand years before Christ, the Chinese were 
studying astronomy, writing records on bamboo and wood, 
and founding the silk industry. During the earliest stage of 
Greek history, when the Iliad and Odyssey were being written, § 
the Chinese dynasty of Chou drew up a plan of government 
which lasted three thousand years. Before Plato and Aristotle 
had worked out the relationships between man and society, 
and the values which should determine them, Confucius had 
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drawn up a code of ethics laying down standards of behaviour 
for civilised man. Like the Greek philosophers, he defined 
the duties of rulers and emphasized the obligation not to do 
to others what they would not have done to themselves. 
It is not generally realised how the social life of China has 
been moulded by Confucian moral teaching and by the 
influence of Confucian learning. It has permeated society: 
yntil it has become second nature to the Chinese people. 

Confucian teaching is essentially rational and makes no 
supernatural claims ; it is completely identified with social 
ends. The religious law is the law of social conduct and the 
very word for religion is the same as that which means educa- 
tion and culture. The task of the early Confucians' was to 
obtain a national foundation for their system of morals. 
Their rites were public and social ; their ideal was the perfect 
citizen, the “superior man.” The Confucian virtue Li 
signifies an inner conformity of the individual mind with the 
universal order which governs the whole course of nature as 
well as the life of society. The Confucian virtue of Fen— 
benevolence—is the renunciation of self-interest and egotism, 
and the merging of self in the universal order. The virtue 
of Justice (27) which consisted originally in the strict observance 
of class distinctions and the exact appointment of social rights, 
was transformed by Confucius into an ideal of justice and moral 
rectitude. The rites are the external manifestation of order 
in the lives of men ; they are part of an archaic culture, and 
the originality of Confucius consists in having given this ancient 
titual order an ethical content. Confucian ethics are a study 
of how men can best be helped to live together in harmony 
and good order. The conception of a universal order appears 
also in Greek philosophy, where the order of Justice is identified 
with the order of nature. Plato’s Laws are based on the idea 
that social life should be a reflection of, and participation in, 
the divine order which rules the universe. In the Confucian 
conception, virtue is the link which binds together heaven and 
earth, man and nature, in a cosmic harmony. ‘‘ When the 
Son of Heaven moves in his virtue like a chariot, with music 
as his driver, while all the Princes conduct their mutual 
intercourse according to the laws, inferior officers complete 
one another by their good faith, and the common people guard 
one another in a spirit of harmony, all under the sky is in good 
condition. This produces the state that is called the Great 
Unity.” 
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What were the practical results of Confucian teaching, and 
how far was his conception realised ? He taught that moral 
discipline, reasonableness, justice and benevolence were to be 
practised not only by the individual but by the government, 
that they should be reflected in public life as well as private : 
life. Virtue is to radiate downwards from the Emperor and 
the Sage to all subjects and disciplines permeating every layer 
of society. Confucius taught that man was inherently good, 
and lapsed into evil only through lack of instruction. “ The 
Son of Heaven,”’ said Confucius, “should cultivate benevolence 
and righteousness to set an example to the people and gain 
their confidence. Then will nearby folk flock lovingly to him 
and distant people submit joyfully to his authority.” The 
Emperor was to rule through his good influence and example, 
following the Kingly Way—Wang Tao. He was personally 
responsible to Heaven for the misdeeds and misfortunes of 
China. If he departed from ‘“ The Way” and oppressed 
his people, he was held to have betrayed his Heavenly 
Appointment, and the people had the right to rebel against 
him and follow the new ruler whom Heaven would in time 
appoint. Under the Emperor, the officials and ministers 
were to be chosen solely for their virtue and ability, without 
reference to birth and rank. In practice, this meant that all 
candidates for office had to qualify by means of a State examin- 
ation, instituted in 136 B.c. This system offered equal oppor- 
tunities to anyone under Chinese rule, whether of Chinese 
origin or not, who chose to study the Confucian classics. 
And Chinese history contains instances of the sons of peasants 
and poor farmers rising to become viceroys, prime ministers 
and even emperors. The profession of scholar or scholar- 
official was accounted highest in Chinese society since the 
scholar’s function was to rule the people or rather to lead 
them by force of their own good example. 

Education was assigned as high a place in Chinese society 
as in the Greek Republic of Plato or of Aristotle. For the 
Chinese, since man—being naturally good—needed only 
instruction to be virtuous, it followed that the education of 
youth was the first duty of the ruler. Next to the scholars 
in honour were placed the farmers who produced food for the 


community ; artisans, who manufactured the necessities of 9. 


life, came third ; then merchants, who neither produced nor 
manufactured ; lowest of all were ranked the soldiers, whose 
profession was to kill. To Confucius any kind of violence was 
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wrong and useless, and worst of all was Pa Tao, expansion 
by force of arms. “ Oppressive government is dreaded more 
than the tiger,” he said, on one occasion. It was only through 
justice and the peaceful development of civilized life, he taught, 
that neighbouring peoples could be absorbed. 

Chinese history is, in fact, the record of an expanding 
culture rather than a conquering empire. The civilization 
which grew up in the Yellow River Basin has been extended 
through colonisation and peaceful reception by non-Chinese 
people, and not—with a few exceptions—by armed force. 
This expansion has gone on for three thousand years at varying 
speeds. The process of absorption has sometimes been slow, 
but always complete and final.. No territory once subjected 
to Chinese civilization has ever been lost, and no territory 
incorporated in the Chinese area has ever withstood the pene- 
tration of Chinese culture. The prestige of the nation which 
had originated Far Eastern culture, the easy tolerance of 
Chinese administration and the pervasive influence of Chinese 
literature combined to maintain Chinese rule over alien 
communities. The Chinese had established a system of 
government flexible and tolerant enough to allow subject 
peoples to fit into it. No attempt was made to suppress 
native dress or speech, and religious persecution was unknown. 
The army was recruited locally, and after the Ming conquest 
in 1368 there were no alien armies of occupation in China. 
The Chinese Government conceived its duties as keeping the 
peace, raising taxes (which fell equally on Chinese and non- 
Chinese), and undertaking necessary public works such as 
irigation. 

It is difficult to imagine a greater contrast to this civilized 
outlook which produced the wise and benevolent régime of 
China than that which is found in China’s near neighbour, 
apan. There is no ethical basis for government in Japan. 
The Emperor was Emperor by hereditary divine right, not 
by divine appointment and because he was worthy to rule. 
Whereas the Chinese revered their Emperor as a benevolent 
ather and as a pattern of goodness, the Japanese worshipped 
heir Emperor as a god on earth. The Chinese conception 
if government by example allowed for and sanctified revolu- 
ion when the ruler had ceased to fulfil his functions of leader- 
hip. Benevolent absolutism was limited within the bounds 
if utility and when a dynasty had failed to fulfil its purpose, 
was usually deposed and replaced by another. There could 
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be no question, however, of deposing the Japanese God- 
Emperor, though in practice all effective power was usurped 
by the Shogun or office of Generalissimo, invested for Many 
generations in the house of Tokugawa. The revival of Shinto 
in the late 18th century brought about arebellion against these 
upstart Mayors of the Palace, but the identification of the 
Emperor with the Government which followed was a danger 
in itself. If the Emperor is a living God—and the Japanese 
really believe him to be such—his right to rule all peoples 
who can be brought under Japanese sway can scarcely be 
questioned, and any revolt against his authority becomes 
sacrilege. And the Japanese, regarding themselves as descen- 
dants of the Sun Goddess aim at nothing less than world 
domination, Hakko Ichiu, or “all the world under one— 
and that a Japanese—roof.” 

The difference between a civilized and an uncivilized race 
is nowhere more clearly seen than in the Chinese and Japanese 
approaches to other peoples and racial groups. The Chinese 
were content to leave others to assimilate their culture without 
forcing it upon them. They were conscious of the splendour 
and antiquity of their own civilization and they assumed 
that other peoples would be glad to emulate them—the message 
sent by the Manchu Emperor Chien Lung illustrates this 
attitude—but they seldom, if ever, tried to extend this civiliza- 
tion by aggrandizement and war. Their character has not 
essentially changed. They have proved themselves willing 
and able to fight and to win victories in defence of their 
country, but they are primarily interested in reconstructing 
their country for peace and in building up a new agricultural, 
educational and industrial system. Before the outbreak of the 
present war, they did not concentrate, like the Japanese and 
the Germans, on piling up stores of armaments, but learnt 
from the scientific and medical and educational experience 
of Western nations how to improve conditions of life among 
their own people. 

The Japanese, on the other hand, have proclaimed their 
intention of coercing the whole of East Asia into accepting 
their version of the ‘‘ New Order.” They have imposed the 
“blessings of Imperial rule” upon one race after another that 
has been too weak to resist them. Resistance to their divine 
mission is, in their eyes, a crime. The peoples who have been 
compelled to join their “‘ Co-prosperity Sphere ” find that they 
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have nothing to hope from their conquerors but oppression 
“worse than the tiger” and exploitation. 

Wisdom seldom prevails at first when attacked by blind 
violence, but violence defeats its own ends. There will be a 
great Chinese civilization when the Japanese empire is a 


memory. 
PETER JOHNSON. 








Lago Maggiore 


S our oars, like swallows gliding 
Dip and gleam and disappear, 
With each feathered stroke dividing 
Waters that are smooth and clear, 
Voices, whispering, deriding, 
Reach my secret, list’ning ear : 


What grim skeletons lie hidden 
Underneath the sunny, smiling 
Surface that is so beguiling ? 

When at night the moon has ridden 
O’er these waters that are veiling 
Ghastly secrets from our sight, 

Are no pallid arms seen trailing 

In the path of milky light ? 


There they lie, their white bones heaping 
In the depths, for ever sleeping,— 

All the victims of your guile. 

There they lie, for ever keeping 

All the secrets of your smile. 

Laughing water, dream awhile. . . . 


As our oars, like swallows gliding 
Dip and-gleam and disappear, 
Still a lingering, deriding 

Voice whispers in my ear: 
Skeletons are best in hiding,— 
Deep to deep is calling here. 


Of all women, O my sister, 
Without: guile it may be said 
That beneath a strange, ironic, 
Secret smile we keep our dead. 


HELEN NICHOLSON 








RETURN TO THE MIDDLE AGES 


T has for so long been the custom to despise the Middle 
Ages for their ignorance, crudity, and superstition, that |) 
& journalists have taken the word “ medieval ” or the phrase 
“a return to the Middle Ages ” as a convenient superlative 
with which to describe barbarities. To attempt to inform 
them of the real historical content of the word “‘ medieval ” 
would be waste of time. But when the Lord Chancellor, 
according to a report in the Times of October 8th, talks, 
in the debate on war crimes, of falling “ back into something 
even worse than the barbarities of the Middle Ages,” it is time 
for yet another assertion of the truth. Popular ignorance 
of medieval history, and the contempt springing from it, 
is easily understood in a country which owes its established 
religion and much of its social system to a denial of values 
taught in the Middle Ages. And the habit of despising those 
centuries has been fixed by the vague popular idea of the theory 
of evolution, and its transference to human history, where 
it has become a doctrine of progress : any age is better than 
earlier ages because it is later. The periods of European 
history — Dark Ages, Middle Ages, Reformation and 
Renaissance, and Modern Times—are steps ascending towards 
the perfection of the human race. The Middle Ages, there- 
fore, are a lower stage of civilization than our own. Besides, 
the Middle Ages were Catholic, and so filled with ignorance 
and superstition. The ordinary reader would bring something 
of that prejudice to his understanding of Lord Simon’s words. 
But no educated and fair-minded man should talk or tiink 
in that way. The implication of the phrase is false : moreover, 
it obscures a truth which, in these days, is more than ever 
necessary. 

Every age has its tale of brutalities. They are to be found 
in plenty in the Roman Empire. St. Augustine recalls many 
of them in his De Civitate Dei ; and there are others listed by 
Chateaubriand in Le Génie du Christianisme. St. Jerome in his 
letters, and Gregory of Tours in his Historia Francorum, give 
a picture of the rapine, destruction, and massacres of the 
barbarian invasion and settlement of Europe. There were 
brutalities in the Middle Ages. One chronicle alone, that 
of the Franciscan Salimbene, written in the century of St. 
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Francis of Assisi’s life and work, recounts many examples 
of shocking cruelty. Since the Renaissance, the world has 
not been free from wickedness of that kind : stories of oppres- 
sion, cruelty, treachery, and the persecution and murder of 
the innocent, are to be found in the history of every European 
country. And now, once again, we see and suffer barbarities. 
But why call them medieval? They come from the evil 
tendencies of human nature when they are not restrained, 
and from human ambitions, desires and energies when they 
are not directed towards God. And both restraint and 
direction are given by Christianity. 

It would bé easy to bring evidence, much of which remains 
to-day, of a civilization to which this age is indebted. The 
Cathedrals of this and other European countries were built 
by medieval faith ; the old Universities, including our own 
Oxford and Cambridge, were the homes of medieval learning ; 
the monasteries were the guardians of classical literature 
through the Dark and the Middle Ages; and the religious 
families — Benedictines, Franciscans, Dominicans, and 
Augustinians—bring to our own day the spirit of their 
medieval founders. Those and other proofs of the flourishing 
of a noble civilization make it foolish to talk, without quali- 
fication, of medieval barbarities. 

But the defence of the Middle Ages is not a matter of cata- 
loguing achievements which outweigh or excuse the 
manifestations of barbarism. Of course there were barbar- - 
‘ities—cruelty, oppression, murders and massacres. The 
essence of medieval history is the fight of the Church against 
them, a fight to replace the decadence and violence of a failing 
Roman world and a new barbarian world by the spirit of 
Christ. The triumph of Christianity could not be immediate. 
The Church had a vast field of work. Her barbarian and 
pagan children learnt slowly. She had many set-backs. 
But she did fight all the time : and she was gradually wearing 
down the opposing forces. 

The fighting spirit of the Church is the practical expression 
of the philosophy of history taught in the Gospels, and worked 
out in St. Augustine’s De Civitate Det. Christian justice and 
Christian charity were seen as essential to right order in all 
human affairs. It was the business of the Church to bring 
all men to faith in Christ and to the practice, in every part 
of life, of the Christian virtues. Some notion of the magnitude 
of that task can be gained from the “ penitentials.” 


VOL. CLXXVIII. 
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The inclusion in Christendom of new peoples and 
areas under the joint influence of papal and secular 
authority involved the development of a disciplinary 
system: violence and passion had to be curbed, and 
barbarian habits subdued to the moral law of Christ. 
The penitentials with their codes of offences and punish- 
ments were one of the bases of the great system of canon 
law which was elaborated in a long series of handbooks 
and culminated in the Decretum of Gratian and the later 


codifications of decretals.! 


The “ penitentials,” which were widely used throughout 
Europe, show, by the sins with which they deal and the 
penances they prescribe, how crude and savage the peoples 
of Europe were. Those who despise the Middle Ages may 
reflect with profit on the debt they owe to the unceasing fight 
of the Church, which restrained and mitigated the savagery 
of earlier days. Gentleness, forbearance, respect for the rights 
of the poor and the weak, and charity, do not come naturally 
to human nature. 

Secular rulers were well aware of the contribution of the 
Church to peace and social order. They approved, and to 
some extent enforced, the rules of the penitentials, and they 
embodied penitential discipline in their own .laws. An 
example may be taken from the Laws of Canute, c. 1030: 


Concerning confession. But let us very zealously turn 
from sins, and let us all readily confess our misdeeds to 
our confessors and altogether cease from evil and zealously 
make amends. 

And in all cases the greater a man is and the higher 
his rank, the more stringent shall be the amends which 
he shall. be required to make to God and to men for 
lawless behaviour. * 


Here is a modern authority on the question : 


The penitential system and secular laws mutually 
assisted each other in punishing criminals and in working 
for the preservation of law and order. The secular laws, 
on their part, offered substantial aid to the introduction 


1 Professor Powicke. ‘‘ The Christian Life,” in The Legacy of the Middle Ages, 
ed. Crump and Jacob, p. 52. 


2 McNeill Gamer, “‘ Medieval Handbooks of Penance,” in C. VIII, § * T. 


** Penitential Elements in Medieval Public Law,” p. 387. Cf. Council of Tours: 
temporal authorities are to help bishops enforce performance of penance for 


murder. M.G.H. op. cit., pp. 292 and 595. 
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and enforcement of confession and penance by providing 
severe penalties for their neglect and by alleviating 

- secular penalties for those who performed them. On 
the other hand, the Church severely penanced those who 
neglected or resisted the enforcement of secular penalties ; 
it insisted upon respect for the procedure of the secular 
courts ; and in many ways it held up to detestation crime 
and the criminal. 


Lawyers more than most men should know and be grateful 
for the contribution of the Church to English law and English 
liberty. | 
Throughout the Middle Ages (which were the creative . 
centuries alike of the English Law and of the English 
Cathedrals and of the English Universities) the Constitu- 
tion of England reflected the Christian conception of the 
relation between Church and State, and of the relation 
between State and citizen. 


It was Pope Gelasius, in the 5th century, who established 
the principle, so fruitful for the development of the freedom 
of the individual, that life on its spiritual side is independent 
of temporal authority. That freedom was secured by canon 
law. The canon law, admitted by the sécular law as supreme 
in its sphere, was a permanent obstacle to the assumption 
by kings and nobles of totalitarian powers. The liberty of 
the individual was safeguarded in the long medieval struggle 
between Church and State. 

Those who, nowadays, are suddenly zealous for the rights 
of the poor and the defenceless, should reflect that the Church 
has been zealous for them since the time of Christ, and not 
least in the Middle Ages. They should compare the words 
of one of the laws of Ine of Wessex, c. 688-694, with those of 
lord Macaulay. The law runs as follows : 


If a slave works on Sundays by his lord’s command, 
he shall become free, and the lord shall pay a fine of 
thirty shillings. * 

And Macaulay writes, at a time when thousands upon thou- 
sands of his countrymen were suffering the injustice and 


degradation of the industrial system : 
1T. P. Oakley, “ English Penitential Discipline and_ Anglo-Saxon Law in 


: Mheir Joint Influence,” p. 199. 


* Richard O'Sullivan, K.C., in one of a series of four articles in the Tablet 


or October, 1941. 
* McNeill, op. cit., p. 385. 
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A lawgiver who, from tenderness for labouring men, 
fixes the hours of their work and the amount of their 
wages, is certain to make them far more wretched than 
he found them.? 































I 
It was part of the bishop’s duty, when he made his visitation, § had 
to give protection, to any who needed it, from the oppression ff to c 
of the rich. The councils frequently remind bishops that the §f the 
poor are under their special care.* Captives are sometimes §j poli 
singled out for attention. The Council of Aachen in 816 § of t 
urges great care of the goods of the Church which are to be § Tha 
used for the ransoming of captives. A council of bishops held § to 1 
“on the banks of the Danube ” in 796 made special provision § that 
for the baptism of prisoners.* From the earliest times, the § The: 
Church used her funds for the redemption of captives, to save § it w: 
them from the sufferings of imprisonment and from the danger § purp 
of perversion. Gregory the Great urged his clergy to that good § passi 
work, and himself collected money for it. It was the law §f begi 
of the Church that the sacred vessels could be alienated for § and 
the purpose of redeeming captives, but for no other purpose. § § Chri 
Early in the thirteenth century, St. Peter Nolasco founded the § is ju: 
Mercedarians, an order of laymen pledged to devote all their § be u: 

wealth to the ransoming of captives, and, if necessary, to go 

themselves into captivity in order that another might go 
free. A member of the order, St. Peter Paschal, became a ' 
slave to release others from slavery ; and when ransom money ; 
was collected by the people of his diocese of Jaén he used it to 
release others, himself staying in captivity where he died a ‘ 
martyr in 1300. Grati 
Prisoners are sometimes mentioned in Church councils, § that ] 
where provision is made for their spiritual and temporal § pe gt; 
welfare. Examples are the council on the Danube, already§ gj. 
mentioned, and the notes of St. Paulinus, patriarch of Aquileia, § word; 
on a council held in 796. He quotes from the Codex Legio 
Theodostanus : to Gx 
Every Sunday, prisoners are to be brought forth from § they y 
their confinement and inspected by the judges. These§ Alan 
shall examine them, to ensure that humane treatment § and t 
is not denied to prisoners by corrupt gaolers. Let them§ is to « 
1 Essay on “ Comic Dramatists of the Restoration.” Accor 

2 E.g., the councils of Ascheim, c. 755-760» Arles, 813, and Paris, 829: in 
** Monumenta ays pal Historica, Legum, Sectio III, Concilia.” T. Il. * PL 
a a PP. 1 id and 398 2 Lett 
Migne, P LXXVII, col. 616, 825. 3 Ibid 
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see to it that proper food is given to those without it : 
and the prisoners should be taken to the baths under 
reliable escort. 


It is not contended that abuses ceased as soon as the Church 
had pronounced against them. But the frequent exhortations 
to care for captives, to respect for the rights of the poor and 
the weak, and to the practice of Christianity in all social and 
political relations, are proof that the Church knew the nature 
of the European peoples and worked steadily to elevate it. 
That campaign of the Church is shown~in continuous effort 
to restrain warlike passions and excesses. It is probable 
that medieval Europe was never completely free from war. 
There were no universal conflicts, as in our own day: and 
it was rare that the hardships of war were inflicted with cruel 
purpose on non-combatants. But the innocent suffered from 
passions fanned by warfare: and the Church, from the 
beginning, made it her business to protect the defenceless, 
and the soldiers themselves, from such evil. There is, in 
Christian writers, a succession of warnings that not all war 
is just, and that even just war must be restrained, and must 
be used solely as an instrument of peace. So, St. Augustine : 


If the earthly State only hold fast to Christian precepts, 
then even wars will not be waged’ without humanity : 
so that consideration must readily be shown to the van- 
quished, with a view to establishing a society of charity 
and justice when peace is restored.? 


Gratian’s Decretum teaches the same doctrine : “ War is waged 
that peace may be its fruit. Even when you are waging war, 
be still a man of peace.” 

St. Eucherius of Lyon presents that ideal to soldiers in the 
words he attributes to Maurice, the spokesman of the Theban 
Legion : the duty of soldiers was to the emperor, but first 
to God. They would fight the enemies of the empire, but 
they would not stain their hands with the blood of the innocent. 
Alan of Lille, in his Art of Preaching, sets up St. Sebastian 
and the Theban Legion as models for soldiers, whose work 
is to establish peace and not to indulge in rapine and cruelty. 
According to Burchard of Worms, soldiers are to consider 


? P.L., XCIX, col. 336. 
* Letter to Marcellinus, P.L., XXXIV, col. 531. 
* Ibid., CLXXXVII, col. 1163. 
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that not all homicide is justified as being the command of 


the king : 


But it must be understood that there is a great difference 
between a legitimately constituted ruler and one who has 
seized power by revolutionary methods ; between one 
whose whole endeavour is to overthrow the order of 
Christian peace, and one who strives with force of arms 
against evil to defend the right.? 


The ideal of chivalry owes much to the Church’s insistence 
that a soldier must first be a Christian, and must practise 
Christianity even, or perhaps especially, in his pursuit of 
arms. St. Bernard’s sermon to the Templars compares the 
ideal knight of chivalry, who combines courage with gentleness, 
with the unChristian soldier, selfish and brutal. When Pope 
Urban II, in 1095, preached the First Crusade at the Council 
of Clermont, and addressed a gathering of professional or 
semi-professional soldiers, he condemned the wickedness for 
which warfare was made the excuse or the occasion and urged 
his hearers to become Christian soldiers : 


You whose profession is war butcher your brethren 
without a qualm, and cut one another to pieces. That 
is no war for Christ which destroys the sheepfold of the 
Redeemer. . . . You are not truly following the road 
which leads to salvation and life. You who oppress the 
orphan, you who despoil the widow, you who commit 
murder and sacrilege, you who rob others of their rights 
. . . in very truth your way is deplorable, because it is 
altogether abhorrent to God. Now if you want to do 
right by your souls, cast off as soon as may be your 
allegiance to this form of war, and muster with all speed 
for the defence of the Church in the East. ? 


In the cause of peace, the Church gave to the Middle Ages 
her institution of the Truce, or the Peace, of God. The evil 
of feuds and private warfare could not be repressed except 


by the Church: national governments were not yet strong § 


enough to establish the King’s Peace. At first, the Pax 
Ecclesiae was no more than an urgent appeal for peace, made 
in a diocese or a group of dioceses, and with the support 
of the ecclesiastical and temporal authorities. Peace officers 


1 P.L., L, col. 830; CCX; CXL, col. 773-774. 
2 P.L., CLXXXII, col. g21 ; CLI, col. 567. 
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were sometimes appointed to punish offenders. The Synod 
of Elne in the Pyrenees, held in 1027, first mentions the Truce 
of God. All acts of warfare and violence were specially 
forbidden, and were punished with more than ordinary 
severity, from sunset on Wednesday of every week till sunrise 
on Monday, and on the Vigils and Feasts of our Lady and 
the Apostles, and during 1% seasons of Lent and Advent. 
The institution of the Trucé of God was much in favour 
throughout Europe. There are records of its adoption in 
Arles, Lombardy, Vienne, Constance, Bamberg, Bavaria, 
Flanders, and elsewhere. Pope Urban II’s Council of 
Clermont proclaimed the Truce for the whole of Christendom. 
The emperor Henry IV had already established it as far as 
his authority went in the empire. As some of the councils 
say, the Truce allowed the proper worship of God on Sundays, 
and it gave to the unwarlike classes of the community— 
merchants and labourers, and to women, an added security 
during part of every week and during the long seasons of 
Advent and Lent.? 

The Truce of God was not so much invoked from the begin- 
ning of the thirteenth century onwards. Royal power was 
growing, and kings preferred to establish the King’s Peace. 
But in this, as in so many other ways during the Middle Ages, 
the Church had directed and encouraged the growth of 
Europe towards her full perfection. 


The medieval methods of cultivation and restraint are 
not in favour nowadays, but if we reflect on the magnitude 
of the task, the condition of society and the amazing 
energy of its life in the early Middle Ages, it cannot justly 
be said that they were unduly repressive. And, by 
maintaining as a practical guide in life the conception 
of an ordered universe, in which there is a fundamental 
harmony between moral and physical law, the Church 
turned the faces of the European peoples in the only 
direction along which social and scientific advance was 


possible. ? 
Wiii1am Lawson. 


* Documents from’ the eleventh century in M.G.H. Legum Secho IV, T.1., 
AD. 911-1197 : and for the fourteenth century, ibid., T.V., A.D. 1313-1324. 
* Professor Powicke, op. cit., p. 56. 
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ENTER NORTH AFRICA 


OR the past few weeks our eyes have been on North 
Africa. The frontal attack upon Rommel’s army and 
the rout of Germans and Italians was followed up by 

the Anglo-American descent upon French North Africa. 
This has been described as the greatest land-and-water 
expedition of all history, with its more than 500 transports 
and 350 ships of war. Further, it appears to have taken the 
Germans fairly by surprise. It is a heartening sign of the 
gathering strength of the United Nations and of the passing 
to them of the stategic initiative. If the Allies can hold the 
entire North African coastline, they will gain gradual control 
of the Mediterranean; they will be in a position to deal 
heavy blows to Italy and to loosen the Axis grip on the Balkans. 
What threatened at one time to develop into a battle for the 

Near East is fast becoming a battle for the Mediterranean. 

Canning’s familiar sentence may now be suitably enlarged. 

Not only the “‘ New World ” of America but also the hitherto 

submerged world of Africa are being called in to “ redress 

the balance of the old.” -Mr. Churchill was very modest 
when he spoke of it as “‘ the end of the beginning.” 

I want to confine myself in this article to French North 
Africa—the three countries of Morocco, Algeria and Tunisia. 
Geographically, they are really one country, a long strip of 
coastal land, stretching from the Atlantic along the Mediter- 
ranean as far as the Gulf of Tunis. Behind this coastal area 
are the,two rugged mountain chains—the Maritime Atlas, 
running from just east of Tetuan in Spanish Morocco to Cape 
Bon in Tunisia that faces Sicily across 100 miles of water, 
and the Inner Atlas which starts from Cape Ghir on Morocco’s 
Atlantic coast and joins the Maritime Atlas in Eastern Algeria. 
Beyond the mountains lies the great desert of the Sahara. 

This is Barbary, Mr. Alan Brodrick reminds us in a recent 
addition to the series “ The World To-day.” It is “a piece 
of Mediterranean Europe’ backing on to the Sahara. It 
belongs to the so-called ‘White Africa’ that anthropologists 
deny is ‘ Africa’ at all, since between little White Africa 
and the immensity of Black Africa lies the barrier of the 
Sahara. . . . The Barbary that men can live in is, for the 
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most part, a ribbon of land, two thousand miles long and 
never, save in the west of Morocco, more than 100 miles 


wide. 991 
The history of these countries Mr. ‘Brodrick epitomises 


in a short paragraph ; 


Throughout its history this region has nearly always 
been a provincial outpost and never the seat of any 
considerable native culture. At times, Barbary has been 
prosperous enough but generally in terms of close depen- 
dence upon foreign connexions. It was a vague hinter- 
land for the sea-borne commercial empire of the 
Carthaginians.. It was a Roman province whose pene- 
tration by Roman civilization was slight and patchy. 
It was a causeway between the two great centres of Arab 
empire, Cordova and Baghdad, the capitals of the 
Western and Eastern Caliphates. When one capital 
collapsed the corridor became a blind alley and so re- 
mained until our time.? 


For all that, this portion of North Africa has a certain 
history even if it be largely the story of the foreigners from 
East and North who have come to it. Carthaginians, Romans, 
Vandals, Byzantines, Arabs, Turks and, in the nineteenth 
century, the French—these were the major elements from 


abroad that lived side by side with the native Berbers. 

The Carthaginians have left little trace of that mysterious 
empire which once had so far-flung an influence, which chal- 
lenged for so long the advance of Rome and then so suddenly 
collapsed -and vanished. Carthage was situated in our 
modern Tunisia. 

It was to Tunisia, and to Tunisia only, that the Romans 
applied the term “ Africa.” This is presumably a latinizing 
of the Berber word “ Ifriqa”’ (Jfrigiyah in Arabic). Tunisia 
has the ruins of many a Roman monument to remind the 
traveller of this once Imperial connection. There are aque- 
ducts still standing near the city of Tunis ; a large Roman 
reservoir near Carthage ; the famous amphitheatre at El-Djem 
or Susa, perhaps the best preserved of all such amphitheatres. 
There are the relics of baths and temples at Feriana, in the 
South, and the road between Feriana and Tebessa, in Algeria, 


1« The World To-day. ** North Africa, by Alan H. Brodrick. Oxfofd 
University Press. 1942. P. 4. 
2 op. cit. P. 4 
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is strewn on both sides with Roman remains. Some decades 
ago, a treasure ship of Sulla was raised from the sea near 
Mehdia, and its marbles and bronzes now fill one room in 
the Bardo museum in Tunis. In Tunis, as in Spain and 
France, the mark of Old Rome is still in evidence. 

Tunisia came into direct contact with Rome during the 
third of the Punic wars between Rome and Carthage. It 
was from this classical “‘ Africa” that the Roman general 
Scipio. took his title of “Africanus.” Julius Cesar visited 
Hadrumentum (Susa):in 46 B.c. and, in A.D. 42, the Emperor 
Claudius extended Rome’s authority over Morocco or 
Mauritania. It is very doubtful whether the Roman occupa- 
tion had any profound and lasting effect upon the Berber 
population though it gave them some of the benefits of the 
first and second century Pax Romana. Christianity made 
rapid strides in Northern Africa. Egypt, neatly gathered 
around the patriarchal see of Alexandria, was naturally the 
principal centre of Christian influence but this influence 
spread along the whole coast westwards. Tertullian and 
Lactantius, Cyprian and St. Augustine are great names in 
the story of this North African Church. 

Early in the fifth century A.p. the strong ramparts of the 
Roman Empire began to crumble. In poured the tribes from 
North and East. Into Italy they marched and into the 
Balkans ; they passed through Spain to Africa. Carthage 
was captured in 439 by the Vandals, who established a Vandal 
kingdom which endured for nearly a century. In 533-534 
the Byzantine general Belisarius, whom General Wavell m 
a recent Times article cited as one of the two supreme examples 
of military genius, recovered this territory for the Eastern 
Empire: it remained Roman (that is, under Byzantine 
authority) until the advent of the Arabs in 647. That was the 
year in which the Arabs entered Tunisia, after defeating the 
Exarch or Byzantine governor. The native Berbers assisted 
the Roman forces, with the result that the country was not 
fully subdued until the end of the seventh century. But, in 
698, Carthage fell. This meant the end of Roman and 
Byzantine rule in North West Africa : it meant too the rapid § 
decline—almost to vanishing point—of Christian influence. 
The Church remained, and even in the tenth century there 
were thirty bishops for Africa. This figure must have been 
an official rather than a real one. In 1076 the African 
Church could not provide three bishops to consecrate a new 
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one. Pope Gregory VII had to nominate two who would act 
with the archbishop of Carthage. 

Under Arab domination, the Berbers embraced Islam, and 
North West Africa became what it still very largely is— 
Mohammedan. What now are Morocco, Algeria and Tunisia 
were important as the main land line of communication 
between the Arabs in South West Europe and their brethren 
in the Near East. Gradually, however, the Arab hold re- 
laxed. Baghdad was more and more the centre of Arab rule, 
and Baghdad was very remote. In 788 the Moroccans 
established a native dynasty of rulers who, out of Moslem 
courtesy, continued to claim Arab descent. The Caliph’s 
emir in Tunisia set up an independent State that extended 
from Tripolitania into western Algeria. Then came the family 
of the Fatimites who seized control here, but shortly afterwards 
went on to Egypt where they established themselves and built 
the city of Cairo. Tunisia and Algeria still rested loosely 
under their authority, and in 944 one of their representatives 
founded the town of Algiers. About the middle of the eleventh 
century havoc and devastation descended upon these provinces. 
A locust-like swarm of Beduins from Upper Egypt ravaged 
the whole countryside and drove the Berbers into the barren 
and inhospitable mountains. Whatever prosperity this region 
had enjoyed was now at an end. Darkness fell over North 
West Africa. 

Occasionally there were contacts—on a military footing— 
between this area and Europe. Count Roger of Sicily, the 
Norman, landed in Tunisia in 1148, captured Mehdia and 
stablished his authority along the Tunisian coast; but, 
twelve years later, he was driven off. And it was to these 
thores that the French king, St. Louis, led his last expedition, 
and here he died (1270 a.D.). Meanwhile, the Moors from - 
Morocco had been hitting back with a vengeance. They 
tossed into Spain and fought against the Arabs of the now 
declining Caliphate. The Moors established Moorish Spain 
in the place of the looser Arab Spain of their Moslem pre- 
lecessors. Their rule held for a time, but it was challenged 
increasingly by the Spanish Christians. Defeated heavily 
at Las Navas de Tolosa, the Moors were compelled to withdraw. 
poon all that was left to them was a basis in the mountains 
# Andalusia. Eventually they retired altogether to Africa. 

For many centuries Christian Europe’ had to fight a con- 
inuous frontier campaign against the Moslem—against Arab 
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and Moor in Spain, against the Turk in Eastern Europe and’ § iy 
the Mediterranean. When Spain grew powerful, it was § i. 
natural that she should turn from defensive to attack. Yet ff , , 
Christian efforts to occupy North Africa or any part of it were Co 
sporadic and leave the impression that they were half-hearted, (1 g 
European politics were too delicate to permit of much attention J anc 
being diverted to Africa. Besides, this was the great age of ; 
expansion and maritime adventure—westwards to the new § j, , 
lands of America, eastwards to the Indies. There were, bec 
however, occasional points of contact. Cardinal Ximenes sup 
was in Oran in 1509 : a number of coast towns were occupied The 
and Tlemgen inland was for a time in Spanish possession. J 4, ; 
The Turks were now very active in the Western J _., 
Mediterranean. They had entered Algiers and in 1 525 Bl by 1 
they advanced into Tunisian territory, deposing the native § of / 
ruler. The latter was soon reinstated by Charles V of Spain § war, 
who made him into a Spanish vassal. The Spaniards could §, 4, 
not hold the ground they had taken, and the Turks shortly expe 
regained all that they had temporarily lost. After the epoch- § jhe 
making defeat of the Turkish fleet at Lepanto, the Turks Alge 
again retired from part of Tunisia on the approach of Don fT} 
John of Austria, the commander of the victorious ships of the 1830 
allied Christians. It was related that,Don John had enter- § what 
tained the dream of making himself King of Tunis. That § nos) 
was in 1573. A year afterwards, the Turks were once more ceptil 
in complete control. They were not again seriously disturbed 1815 
—except for a number of expeditions against the Barbary § of \, 
pirates—until France invaded and annexed Algeria. sho 
Under this Turkish régime the natives turned to piracy fin 1g. 
as one of their main activities. From the 16th till the 18th § yw, | 
century the pirates of Barbary were feared everywhere. § Othe, 
Commerce was a risky business in the Western Mediterranean. § of sea 
The pirates attacked shipping ; raided the coast districts off pyer | 
Italy, Spain and southern France ; ranged as far North asf yo, ‘i 
Cork and Cornwall. From time to time there were naval ff fiihe 
demonstrations by the European Powers, e.g., by the French By: ¢y, 
under Louis XIV. Blake, the English admiral, bombarded § fren] 
the town of Porto Farina in 1656. Internal conditions inf A; §,. 





these North West African provinces were now quite lawles 
and chaotic. The United States even, then so remote from 
Europe, were compelled on one occasion to take action. 
They declared war on Algeria in 1783, and in 1815 thei), 18 
Washington Government was able to impose its own terms ODf Ajpey;- 
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the ruler of Algeria. The heyday of the pirates was probably 
the latter half of the seventeenth century, but they were still 
a sufficient nuisance to have their name on the agenda of the 
Congress of Vienna (1815) and the Congress of Aix-la-Chapelle 
(1818). Even then, the measures concerted by the French 
and English navies were without effective results. 

The situation was changed by the French landing in Algeria 
in 1830, There had been some trouble, three years previotsly, 
because of debts that were owing to two Algerian Jews for corn 
supplied to the French Government under the Directory. 
The French had established a consulate in Algeria as far back 
as 1577-—one full century before any other European country 
—and now the representative of France was violently insulted | 
by the Algerian ruler. His countrymen blockaded the port 
of Algiers. A second incident shortly followed. A French 
warship, “‘ La Provence,” was fired on while it was carrying 
a flag of truce in Algiers harbour. The French landed an 
expeditionary force in June, 1830, which routed the Algerians : 
the city of Algiers capitulated to them on July 5th. The 
Algerian ruler, the Dey, was sent into exile. 

The French were obviously in two minds. At home the 
1830 revolution had broken out : this left them very uncertain 
what policy to pursue. They wanted to put an end to the 
North African piracy, yet they were loath to ruffle the sus- 
ceptibilities of other European Powers. 1830 was too near 
1815 for that. The idea of colonising Africa was in the minds 
of very few. Among them was General Bertrand Clausel 
who was governor in Algeria for two short periods, and, 
in 1847, finally conquered the Mascara sultan, Abd-el-Kader, 
who had held the French in check for nearly fifteen years. 
Other governors were more hesitant : they occupied a number 
of seaports and remained obstinately on the defensive. How- 
ever, Clausel’s victory in 1847 meant that the whole of Algeria 
was now in French hands except for the Great Kabylia 
further south. Revolts and local disturbances continued | 
but they never again reached the dimensions of a campaign. 
French policy with regard to Algeria varied considerably. 
At first, there were military governors. Then, in 1858, was 
created a “ Ministry of Algeria and of the colonies ” which 
transferred the administrative headquarters from Algeria to 
Paris. This ministry was first entrusted to Prince Napoleon. 
In 1860, the administrative services were taken back to 
Algeria, and the office of Governor-General restored. It 
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was held by Marshal MacMahon from September, 1864, 
until July, 1870. 

After the Franco-Prussian war this policy was again re. 
versed. Algeria was to be attached more closely to metro. 
politan France. The corresponding department of the home’ 
government was made responsible for Algerian affairs, 
Reaction set in about 1890 and, in 1892, the Governor-General 
was granted wider powers. Algeria remained, however, 
closely linked with France. It elected senators and deputies 
to the Senate and Chambre in Paris. The franchise was 



















limited to Frenchmen by birth or naturalization, to Jews, tha 
and to a very small number of Algerians who were willing Jon 
to accept the Code Napoléon. This system obtained unti] § 188: 
the collapse of France and the Anglo-American entry into J T 
North Africa. in, 
The stories of Morocco and Tunisia are so intimately bound § Mor 
up with the relations and rivalries of the European Powers § Abd 
since 1870 that we must deal with them together. of th 
After the war of 1870-71 the continent was dominated by effec 
the problem of Franco-German relations. The years between § assur 
1870 and 1914 were those of France’s attempt to re-establish §n0 iz 
assur 





her position and to recover her lost provinces of Alsace and 
Lorraine. The draped statue of Strasbourg in the Place de la 
Concorde was an abiding reminder of the hoped-for revanche. 
After defeat, the French rebuilt their national life with re- 
markable rapidity. Bismarck was always suspicious of this 
post-war France. Occasionally he rattled the sword inside 
the scabbard but he was too shrewd a politician to push things 
far. He disliked and feared the French royalist movement, 
and his policy was to support the republicans and to keep 
France isolated. Bismarck fell in 1890. France began to 
secure associates, and then allies—first Russia, then Great 
Britain, with the secret connivance of Italy. 

Still, under Bismarck, France was kept in a diplomatic 
isolation, and the Chancellor certainly encouraged the French 
to look towards North Africa: At the Congress of Berlin 
in 1878, to which France was persuaded to send representatives, 
the French Foreign Minister , talked with Lord Salisbury 
about Tunisia. Salisbury advised him to go ahead, and he 
let France’s minister have a written note which expressed 
Britain’s lack of interest in Tunisia. Bismarck seconded Lord 
Salisbury’s proposal. He actually suggested to the French 
ambassador, Comte de St. Vallier, that France should take 
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control there. “I believe,” he said, “‘ that the French people 
need some satisfaction for their amour-propre, and I sincerely 
desire to see them obtain what they want in the Mediterranean, 
their natural sphere of expansion.” 

‘f Bismarck, though a Prussian of the Prussians, was a far 
more skilful diplomat than his successors.. He was satisfied 
with the German Reich as he had fashioned it and he had 
misgivings over the annexation of French Lorraine. He 
hoped that colonial policies would turn French eyes away 
from Lorraine and Alsace, and there is just the possibility 
that he wanted, to embroil France with Italy. France acted 
on the joint recommendation of Britain and Germany. In 
1881 she established a protectorate over Tunisia. 

The story of Morocco is more complicated. The French 
in Algeria were naturally concerned with conditions in 
Morocco to the West. The Moroccans had fought with 
Abd-el-Kader against the French, and in the first decade 
of this century it was evident that the sultan could not keep 
effective order. Biilow, the German Foreign Minister, had 
assured the French ambassador in 1903 that Germany had 
no interests in Morocco beyond commercial ones: and this 
assurance was repeated by the Kaiser to King Edward VII 
at the Kiel Regatta of the same year. Meanwhile, Moroccan 
affairs were deteriorating. A French envoy was despatched 
to the sultan, in 1904, with a programme of reforms which 
the sultan was asked to accept. The expansionist party in 
‘Germany murmured loudly. Holstein, head of the German 
Foreign Office, made the suggestion that the Kaiser should 
visit Tangier. The Kaiser did so and delivered a clumsy 
address to the German colony.“ The German Empire,” 
he declared, “has great and growing interests in Morocco. 
Commerce can only progress if all the Powers are considered 
to have equal rights under the sovereignty of the State and 
respect the independence of the country. My visit is the 
recognition of this independence.” 

From a short term standpoint, this Tangier incident was 
a victory for the Germans. In the long run, however, it 

as France that drew profit from it. French national spirit 

as revived, and Britain and France drew nearer together. 
lis immediate result was the sultan’s refusal to accept the 
tench suggestions and his appeal to the Powers for the 
stitution of a conference on Moroccan affairs. Delcassé, 
le French Foreign Minister, opposed this demand but his 
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colleagues, aware of the military superiority, of Germany, 
agreed to the conference—under certain conditions. It met 
at Algeciras in 1906. France was strongly backed by Britain, 
and also by Spaig and Italy. Italy’s good will had been secured 
by the admission of her full rights to Tripoli, that of Britain 
by the French withdrawal of claims on Egypt, while Spain 
had been conciliated by a secret Franco-Spanish treaty which 
gave the Spaniards eventual control of the Riff. Germany’s 
one and only supporter was Austria-Hungary. The Act of 
Algeciras which proclaimed commercial equality in Morocco 
and made provision for an international force of police, still 
left France in a favoured political position. 

Unfortunately, the situation within Morocco worsened. the. 
In 1907, the French felt themselves obliged to occupy the " 
region of Ujda and the port of Casablanca. In September 
of the next year, there occurred another unhappy incident. F 
The German consul in Casablanca was implicated in a plot still 
to facilitate the escape from Morocco of deserters from the 
French Foreign Legion. Six deserters were caught. There TI 
were complications. The case was referred ultimately to the the I 
Hague tribunal which decided, in the main, in the French. vi 
favour. French penetration into the country was proceeding. pn 
The sultan was powerless to maintain order. M. Jules Cambon, 
ambassador in Berlin, warned the Germans that his country 
would probably have to occupy Rabat. Kiderlen-Wachter, orn 
German Foreign Minister in 1910, was intransigent., The 
French gave him the further information that, at the sultan’s 
request, they were organizing a force for the relief of Fez, 
which was surrounded by rebels and where Europeans were§j. 
in danger. The Kaiser appears to have held moderate views a 
on Moroccan questions, but his advisers over-ruled him. The ia. 
German Press started a campaign for a port on the Atlantic 
coast of Morocco, e.g., Agadir. On May aist, 1910, a French 
expedition entered Fez and rescued the sultan. Kiderlen- 
Wachter, was ready to take risks. A German gunboat, the 
** Panther,” was ordered to Agadir. There}was consternation. a 
The spectre of war loomed threateningly. A compromis¢ Det a: 
was reached. France’s special influence in Morocco wasj, 
admitted ; the Germans were given the Cameroons by wayg., Fre: 
of colonial compensation. The Agadir incident was anothe Italian 
German mistake. It convinced the French that war with 
Germany was merely a matter of time ; and it ensured British 
help for France when that war should come. 
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Morocco came under French authority in spite of German 
opposition. . Tunisia was taken over with German encourage- 
ment but against Italian wishes. Recent events in North 
Africa have made us all aware how narrow is the channel 
between North Tunisia and Sicily. At one period—in the 
mid-nineteenth century—British influence was strong in 
Tunisia. Railways, lighthouses, gas and water services were 
run by British companies. When the country was bankrupt 
in 1869, British, French and Italian officials administered the 
Tunisian finances. By 1880 Italian interest in the country 
was quite marked, and the Italians purchased the Tunis- 
Goletta railway from its British owners. In the following year, 
the French forestalled the Italians. They despatched a force 
to Tunis and forced the Bey to accept French protection. 
The new situation was recognized by Britain in 1883: Italy 


» did not accept it until 1896, and Turkey, to which Tunisia . 


still nominally belonged, first acknowledged the position in 
the Treaty of Lausanne. 

This French annexation of Tunisia has always rankled in 
the Italian mind. From the start the Italians claimed special 
privileges for their nationals there. In 1896 three agreements 
‘J were drawn up between themselves and the French, the 
second of which allowed that Italians might preserve their 
nationality from one generation to another. An effort was 
made in 1935 to remove outstanding problems. Another 
agreement was reached which was never ratified, however, 
because of Italy’s attack upon Abyssinia. According to one 
section of the agreement, all children born of Italian parents 
in Tunisia before 1945 were to remain Italian ; those born 
between 1945 and 1965 might opt for French nationality ; 
after 1965 they would be subject to the ordinary laws of 
nationality. Till 1955 Italian schools would preserve their 
special national status. 

Italy has always been vague—and purposely vague—about 

‘her Mediterranean demands. Behind it there is that sacro 
. Bgoismo which motived the attack upon France in France’s 

Blast days of collapse. But, shortly before the war, the Italians 
“BWere clamouring for “‘ Corsica, Nice and Tunisia.” According 

to French statistics, there are just under one hundred thousand 
Italians in Tunisia : the Italians raise this figure by a further 
. mquarter. They form a majority of the European inhabitants 

§ Tunis, and they are numerous in the wine-growing districts 

near Cape Bon. Most of them are immigrants from Sicily. 
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Since the advent of Fascism they have been organized, with 
varying thoroughness, by the Fascist party and, at the outbreak 
of war, the French authorities regarded about 20,000 Italians 
as openly Fascist and suitable for internment.. 

This is the general history of the three North West African 
countries—Morocco, Algeria and Tunisia—which occupy an 
important position in our present war communiqués. The 
benefits of French colonisation have been considerable. 
In Algeria order has been maintained, despite occasional 
tribal difficulties in the far South. The population has notice- 
ably increased, the land is cultivated and properly irrigated. 
Under French administration Algeria has become a productive 
agricultural country. Until 1939, as a supplier of imports 
into France, Algeria was second only to the United States ; 
as a destination for exports from France, it was second only 
to Belgium. In 1938, nearly 75 per cent. of France’s imported 
foodstuffs came from Algeria and the colonial Empire, and 
Algeria supplied a high proportion of the wheat, vegetables 
and fruit. Indeed, one unfortunate result of Hitler’s total 
occupation of France will be inevitably a further strain upon 


France’s food resources. Since June, 1940, there have been ' 


considerable industrial developments in Algeria, and road and 
air communications have been definitely improved.. 

In Morocco magnificent work was carried on under the 
inspiring and independent leadership of Marshal Lyautey. 
Large modern cities are there as monuments to his colonial 
enterprise. | 

Since this article was begun, events have moved swiftly 
in North Africa. French West Africa has associated itself 
with Admiral Darlan. All French possessions in Africa— 
with the small exception of French Somaliland—are now 
linked with the United Nations. 'The Germans have descended 
upon Toulon but not in time to seize the French ships in 
Toulon harbour which were scuttled with a gallantry that 
might have been better spent in active resistance to the 
enemy. The battle of France is beginning once again. 

Joun Murray. 
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MISCELLANEA 


‘I. CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL NOTES 


NAZI FORERUNNERS 
Prussia: 1870-1871 


ik is still occasionally argued that we are fighting against the 
Nazis of Germany rather than the whole German people. 
This argument is misleading. The Nazis have but made more 
ugly and apparent certain typically German—and especially 
Prussian—characteristics. These characteristics were there before, 
even if they were never revealed with quite the brutality and foul- 
ness that we have witnessed during the past ten years. When a 
people, in recurring periods of national crisis or national exaltation, 
displays the same qualities for well nigh a hundred years, it is 
not unreasonable to conclude that these qualities are deeply 
engrained in the national character. Call them Prussians or 
Germans. It makes little practical difference. For, unfortunately, 


J\Prussia has prussianized Germany. That is the root of this war, 


as it was the principal cause of the war from 1914 to 1918. 
- I am going to say nothing of Nazi cruelty and savagery during 
the past three years. It is too familiar to require detailed 
recitation. It has aroused a deep sentiment of hatred over 
Europe—and indeed throughout the entire world—and will 
demand stern justice and a terrible retribution. My present 
purpose is to show that the destruction, the massacres and tortures, . 
the attempts at extermination, are all a culmination of methods 
that have been employed by German administrators and German 
officers for close upon a century. The spirit of Prussia’s earlier 
wars is identical with the spirit of Nazi Germany to-day. There 
will be neither peace nor security for Europe until that racial 
and nationalistic spirit is rendered innocuous for all timeto come. 
I am confining myself to the contemporary records of the 
Franco-Prussian war. And in those.records it can be seen already 
that the characteristics of German aggression which have so 
shocked present generations, are in clear evidence. Indeed, 
they can be discovered earlier in the nineteenth century. 
Observers of German behaviour in conquered France in 1870 
and 1871 may well have recalled similar barbarities of Prussian 
troops, perpetrated in Poland in 1848. “All the rules and 
usages of civilized warfare were totally disregarded by the 
Prussians,” Professor Alison Phillips tells us: and he quotes a 
statement by Christian Fischer, assessor of the High Court of 
Posen, “I hear German officers and officials ask each other, 
with a feeling of horror, whether the barbarity of the infuriated 
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uncivilized Germans—whether this ferocious desire for murder, 
which delights in exterminating and tormenting a conquered 
enemy, is inherent in the nature of a German.”! 

What the German invasion meant to the villages and the 
cities of France can be seen very clearly from the columns of 
the contemporary press, and also from contemporary memoirs, 
Especially noteworthy is the treatment accorded to defenceless 
French villages, in so-called “‘ reprisals.”” Here are some incidents 
‘ reported by the Times, in spite of the then solidly pro-German 
bias of that paper. “The Prussians are not gentle in their 
dealings,” it wrote on October 22nd, 1870: and its correspondent 
proceeded to note that the village of Abbis (numbering only 
1,000 inhabitants) was set on fire in twenty places, that two-thirds 
of the dwelling-houses were burnt down, along with four large 
farms, and that twenty hostages were carried off, on the allegation 
(denied) that the village had captured a detachment of Prussian 
hussars. Two days later the Times announced the burning of 
the village of Méziéres; and within a fortnight readers were 
informed of the burning of two further villages and of numerous 
executions “in reprisal.” On November 5th, the Times recorded 
the burning of a tiny village of only thirty houses—again “ in 
reprisal,” and this was “ the fifth place within twelve days that 
has been destroyed.” In the following month one reads that 
ChAatillon-sur-Seine was systematically pillaged, and that two 
hundred of the inhabitants were taken as hostages. (Times, 
December gth, 1870). 

French peasants in 1870 who were lucky enough to escape 
arson and murder at the hands of the invading Germans, suffered 
the ruthless pillage and wanton destruction of their little property 
exactly as countless victims of modern Nazi aggression have 
suffered, and are suffering. The Times of November 26th, 1870, 
quotes the description, given bya relief committee at Bayonne when 
appealing for help for the invaded provinces of France, of the 
ruin of the population by the Germans, who “ not content with 
taking what is necessary for their subsistence have the infamy 
to steal everything they can lay their hands on, and too often 
destroy brutally what they cannot take away.” Two days later, 
the same journal observes that, in the country near Chartres, 
in farms, villages and hamlets, “there is daily pillage. Corn 
in sheaves is given as litter to the horses, sacks of oats are cut 
open and their contents poured out and squandered, casks of 
wine are stove in. If some unhappy peasant dares to resist, if a 
Free-shooter comes to his aid, if a shot is heard, the rage of the 
Prussians knows no bounds, and village, hamlet, or farm is quickly 
burnt. A little town, Courville, was completely sacked on the 
pretext that a Free-shooter had pointed his rifle at a Uhlan.” 
Another case that may be cited is that of a district near Thionville. 
“One and a half miles from Thionville is the village of Haute 


1 Poland. W. Alison Phillips. 1915. P. 188. 
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Yulz,” wrote the Secretary of a Quaker Relief Commission, 
“the inhabitants were driven from it by Prussian orders... . 
and the people were forbidden to touch the potatoes in the fields. 
Jean Klupp and two children were shot in the fields while trying 
to get some of their own potatoes . . . on their return to the 
village the people found every house stripped to the bare walls 
and the furniture, doors, windows and cupboards broken up and 
burnt ” (Times, December 12th, 1870). 

It was not only peasant houses that were savagely ransacked 
in 1870. This is what happened to a house near Paris, inhabited 
by an old lady and her daughter, who were not of French nationality, 
and who had no relatives serving in the French army, “so no 
feeling of vengeance could have inflamed the destroyers. The 
house was occupied by six superior German officers ; their men 
being quartered in the coachhouse and stables. The cellars were 
broken into, and the wine drunk ; and what could not be taken 
away was let run to waste. The wardrobes, the greater part of 
which consisted of women’s clothing, were stolen and sold to 
the German Jews who followed the army, and realised large 
sums. Articles of furniture that could not easily be carried were 
destroyed on the spot ” (Times, November 11th, 1870). A German 
writer and friend of the Crown Prince of Prussia, namely Herr 
Freitag, in his paper Im Neuen Reich deplored the fact that 
“ musketeers broke up the velvet sofas to make soft beds, destroyed 
richly inlaid tables, took the books from bookcases for fuel.” 
It was lamentable—the same enemy organ tells us—to see a 
beautiful picture by a celebrated painter “ smeared over by our 
soldiers with coal dust, a Hebe with her arms knocked off, a 
priceless Buddhist manuscript lying torn in a chimney grate.” 
Even the Times, with its normally pro-German outlook, was 
moved to outspoken protest by the wanton destruction that was 
visible near Paris where no fighting had taken place: ‘‘ Windows 
are broken and all the household goods scattered and burnt... 
What would be the feelings of Englishmen if they saw enemies 
all around them scattered through the pleasant suburban villages 
and threatening fearful reprisals for every act of resistance ? ” 
(Times, Military Correspondent, December 16th, 1870). 

The German methods of occupying an invaded country seventy 
years ago were described by a notable English editor trained in 
documentation, Henry Labouchere. The qualities that appear 
in the sober columns of the Times are reflected with great liveliness 
in the mirror held up by Mr. Labouchere, himself a “ besieged 
resident in Paris” in 1870. ‘“‘ A Prussian lieutenant is the most 
offensive specimen of humanity that nature and pipe-clay have 
ever produced,” he wrote. “ Apart from all’ political considera- 
tions the supremacy of this nation in Europe will be a social 
calamity.” And, writing from Versailles, the famous editor of 
Truth declared : ‘‘ Even in this town, under the very eyes of the 
King (of Prussia) there is one street, the Boulevard de la Reine, 
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that is absolutely gutted. This I hear was done by the Bavarians, 
Nothing escaped them. They have long rods which they thrust 
into the ground to see if anything of value has been buried in 
the gardens . . . when they see a piano they sit down, and 
play a few sentimental ditties, then they requisition a cart and 
the piano vanishes . . . they will rifle the corpses of their fallen 
foes of every article they can lay hands on.” It is interesting to 
note that Henry Labouchere detected the blend of barbarism, 
lawlessness and sentimentality in the German race. “ As soon 
as a German is quartered in a room,” Labouchere declares, 
‘he sends for a box and some straw ; carefully and methodically 
packs up the clock on the mantelpiece, and all the stray ornaments 
he can lay hands on; then, with a tear glistening in his eye for 
his absent family, directs them either to his mother, his wife, or 
his lady-love.” Labouchere’s indignation on behalf of the 
despoiled French people was not lessened by his own personal 
experience of German manners, as he was leaving France in 
February, 1871. ‘‘ Amiens station was crowded with Prussian 
soldiers ; and for one hour I stood there, the witness of, and 
sufferer from, unmitigated ruffianism. The French were knocked 
about and pushed about. Never were Negro slaves treated with 
more contempt and brutality than they were by their conquerors.”! 
The contempt and brutal treatment accorded by the Prussian 
conquerors to their helpless French victims in 1870-1871 developed 
into greater cruelties in 1914-1918 and have culminated in the 
yet more terrible and bestial outrages, tortures and mass-murders 
perpetrated by the Nazi régime during the past three years. 

In all the long record of Nazi savagery nothing has more deeply 
violated the feeling of decent peoples than the deliberate killing 
of hospital patients. But all this has its counterpart in the wanton 
barbarity to the sick and wounded in German-occupied France 
in 1870 and 1871. Here is a specimen of German mentality at 
that time, recorded by the Military Correspondent of the Times. 
Describing the condition of the wounded at Beaugency, in 
December, 1870, where they had been lying without food and 
water for three days, he declared: “The windows of the houses 
had been broken, and there was no furniture, and all those days 
and nights of almost arctic cold, they had been lying on the bare 
floor with their wounds undressed. The stench was awful. 
Every house in the village was the same . . . many German 
Red Cross men passed during the night, but they refused to give 
assistance, being too much occupied in driving in the cattle, 
donkeys and dogs they had plundered from the neighbouring 
farms” (Times, December 28th, 1870). In the same dispatch 
the Military Correspondent pointed out that the Prussians did 
not attempt to deal with enemy wounded ; food and transport 
for them were to be supplied by localities from which all the 


1“* Diary of a Besieged Resident in Paris.” By Henry Labouchere. Pp. 
178, 375, 391, etc. 
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flour, all the carts and all the horses had been already requisitioned 
for the German troops. 

German artillery in 1870 shelled the hospitals in Paris so 
systematically that the French General in command of the Paris 
garrison sent a messenger to the German Headquarters asking if 
this was “‘ pure coincidence.” An observer, reporting for the 
House of Rothschild in London, wrote from Paris on January 11th, 
1871, of the shelling of the Salpétriére, the Val-de-Grace, the 
hospital de la Pitié, the hospital for sick children, and other 
buildings of like character and purpose, and added: “ It seems 
almost certain that the Prussians are doing this on purpose as a 
form of terror warfare.”1 The Nazi terror warfare was very 
accurately prepared and adumbrated during the Prussian occupa- 
tion of France, seventy years ago. 

The records of contemporary press correspondents are necessarily 
restricted to brief descriptions of outstanding events and incidents. 
Letters written with the leisure of the nineteenth century, from the 
beleaguered Paris of 1870-1871, give in fuller and more vivid 
detail some of the characteristics of a German ‘“ occupation.” 
An Englishwoman, and one who “ shared the then usual British 
belief in the humanity and culture of the German nation,” left 
her home in St. Cloud in August, 1870, convinced that no harm 
would come to her many prized possessions, which included 
valuable manuscripts. After the ‘“ occupation,” members of 
her family wrote to tell her what they found in that “ beloved 
once beautiful home of our youth.” In one letter a sister-in-law 
declared : “‘I doubt if I can convey in words the state of some 
of the rooms. For some reason, impossible to define, quite a 
number of those Prussians did what most people do in a water- 
closet in dishes, on plates, even on pictures... .” The smells 
in the house, although the windows were broken, were so horrible 
that disinfectants had_to be used before going into the rooms. 
“ What astonishes us,” the letters continue, ‘“‘ is that the Prussians 
evidently destroyed for the pleasure of destroying . . . the 
garden is filled with heaps of broken china, furniture which had 
been broken into small pieces, curtains and linen torn to pieces. 
.. . Germany has shown herself to be a nation . . . bombing 
open towns . . . committing innumerable acts of the most filthy 
and disgusting nature... . What to me is so amazing is the 
number of things that were deliberately broken for no reason : 
I mean beautiful pieces of china and valuable ornaments .. . 
the Prussians seem to have conducted what amounted to an orgy 

of destruction ‘all over the village.”” What, asks the writer of these 
letters, can be done “to a nation composed of men like these, 
who behaved in so filthy and bestial manner in our clean and 
happy homesteads? For the future tranquillity of humanity 
we must hope that Prussia will some day be annihilated.” 2 This 


1“ Letters from’ Paris,’ 1870-1875. Written to the Head of the London 
House of Rothschild. Edited by R. Henrey. Pp. ne oe 
*“T too Have Lived in Arcadia.”” By Mrs. Belloc Lowndes. Pp. 172 sqq. 
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overstatement, by way of conclusion, may be forgiven in view of 
the provocation which induced it. But no-one to-day, realising 
the recurring lessons of 1870-1, 1914-1918, and 1939-1942, will 
have any doubt that Prussianism must be annihilated before there 
can be reasonable security in any post-war world. 

In every part of Europe, Germany is now waging that ruthless 
war on the unarmed which she began in 1870. The present 
Nazi reign of terror will be overcome : but German terrorism will 
not be eliminated by the removal and punishment of Nazi 
administrators, officers and officials. It is a system gradually 
developed from racial characteristics in the German people; 
characteristics which must be remembered in every dealing with 
Germans, even when they tender peace proposals. As M. Emile 
Cammaerts has well remarked, the German olive branch 
“is no longer green: there is a drop of blood on every leaf.” 


G. M. Goppen. 








‘*THE MONTH’? FORWARDING SCHEME 


It is with special gratitude that we wish to thank all those who 
have assisted the Forwarding Scheme during the past year. It has 
meant, we know very well, a real sacrifice. But never was a gift 
more appreciated—to judge from the letters we receive. We are 
asked continually for more and more copies ; we should be most 
grateful for further subscriptions to enable us to send them. 


To certain countries publications can be sent only directly from 
the publishers. The Manager of THe Monts has permission to 
send them. Whence the added value now of a direct subscription 
in favour of a missionary. 


Readers who are willing to forward their “‘ Month ” to a missionary or to pro- 
vide an annual subscription (14s.) for one to be sent direct to the more distant 
outposts, are asked to communicate with The Hon. Secretary, “The Month’ 
Forwarding Scheme, 114 Mount Street, Grosvenor Square, London, W.1. 
Readers must enclose a stamped addressed envelope, and all names and addresses, 
whether of missionaries applying for “‘ The Month,” or readers providing it, should 
be printed in capitals. 
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Il, OUR CONTEMPORARIES | 


BLACKFRIARS :] November, 1942. The Catholic Church in the United 
States of America, by W. E. Orchard. [It includes some illuminat- 
ing comments upon the development of the Church in North 
America—a development rich in future promise.] 

Catuotic GAzeTTE: November,1942. Further Thoughts on War- 
time Plays, by R. W. Wynne-Hope. [A useful review of the 
Dorothy Sayers plays which have presented Our Lord’s life 
through the B.B.C.] 

CotumBIA: November, 1942. Fresh Dangers Threaten Catholic 
Schools, by J. A. Flanagan. [A warning to Catholics that they 
must prepare themselves to rally and act in defence of Catholic 
principles of education.] 

CoMMONWEAL : October 16th, 1942. Léon Bloy’s Columbus, by 
Raissa Maritain. [Christopher Columbus is commemorated 
under the title of ““ Ambassador of God” and as the Columba 
Christum Ferens to the new world.] 

DownsiDE Review: October,1942. The Benedictine University of 
Hirache, by Dom Romanus Rios. [Introducing us to a Spanish 
Benedictine centre of piety and learning that had a considerable 
influence on the development of English monasticism.] 

IrtsH Montuty: November, 1942. Nursing and the Catholic 
Nurse, by “ Catholicus.” [Contains some very relevant remarks 
upon the nursing profession and the responsibilities which it 
imposes upon the Catholic nurse. ] 

PRESERVATION OF THE Farr: September, 1942. The Cross, 
Riddle of Existence, by Rev. Edward Leen,C.S.Sp. [A necessary 
reminder that the Cross is the solution of all human problems, 
and that man must find his true significance and comfort in 
the Cross of Christ. ] 

Sicn : October, 1942. Terror Over Hong Kong, by Rev. Arthur 
Benson, C.P. [Fr. Benson tells the story of his experiences 
when captured by the Japanese after the fall of Hong Kong.] 

TaBLET: November 7th to 28th, 1942. The Essential Conditions 
for International Order, by Rev. Andrew Beck, A.A. [The 
beginning of a sequence of articles on the work of Professor 
Gonella in examining the Pope’s peace points in the columns 
of the Osservatore Romano.] 

THoucut : September, 1942. A Conservative’s Reflections on the 
Future of Europe, by Francis Stuart Campbell. [Has some sound 
comments upon the European situation and the dangers that 
must be avoided in post-war reconstruction. ] 

VoLONTAIRE : October 28th, 1942. La Mission Européenne de 
la France, by M. Sebastien Constant. [We are brought back 
here to the contradiction, “‘La France est morte: vive la 
France.” France can revive only through the efforts and 
sacrifice of integral Christians. ] 
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Freud are mixed with discerning criticism. Chapter four has the 
added interest that it deals with twelve actual cases from Dr. 
West’s own experience. 

Part II passes to the constructive side. It deals with the psycho- 
logical factors in human nature upon which Law is based and 
with International Law. Much of this is good but the last chapter 
seems to miss something by having no summary of its conclusions 
attached to it. : 

A penetrating analysis of the emotion of Loyalty, in chapter 
seven, introduces Part III. Upon this, in the following chapter, 
is built Dr. West’s chief constructive suggestion. ‘We have,” 
he tells us, “‘ to frame for mankind the new object upon which 
human loyalty can fix its gaze and revive its faith.” The sovereign 
State must be liquidated, and a World State or Federation must 
be established, regulated by a “‘ World Law.” 

Now historians might well point out that previous experiments 
in Internationalism were never a success. Moreover, though some 
kind of international understanding is imperative, it is hard to see 
how in practice Dr. West’s dream could be realised. He might, 
of course, retort that that is the job of the statesman ; the psycho- 
logist can but point the way. It would appear that this is the 
weakness of Dr. West’s constructive suggestions. He writes 
perhaps too much from the standpoint of the psychologist to make 
his arguments persuasive. In fact, the whole book suffers from a 
lack of a philosophic, and especially of an historical, sense. The 
co-ordination of parts and sections is not easily grasped—see, the 
transition from Part II to Part III. The scope of the work, as 
defined in the introduction on page 8, is not sufficient to carry 
the reader through the book to the last chapter. The title too 
is a trifle puzzling. In what sense is the word “‘ Conscience ” 
employed ? The last chapter, though headed by this same title, 
is not weighty enough to dispel the reader’s doubts. : 

But, though one can notice a certain lack of balance in the book, 
every reader will be grateful to Dr. West for attempting to tackle 
this gigantic problem of world reconstruction. Sound psychological 
principles need to be studied and applied. Dr. West’s work 
will not be the last word on the subject, but he will be remembered 


gratefully as a worthy pioneer. 
H. W. R. L. 





2.—FRIEDRICH NIETZSCHE} 


‘THE Bellarmine series, edited from Heythrop College, breaks 
fresh ground in its seventh volume—an able and lucid account 


of the thought of Friedrich Nietzsche. 

. Nietzsche was scarcely a philosopher in the ordinary meaning 
ofthat term. His was no systematic thought ; he never examined 
many of the major philosophic problems ; he advanced very little 

1 Friedrich Nietzsche, Philosopher of Culture. The Bellarmine Series VII. By 
Frederick Copleston, S.J. London: Burns, Oates and Washbourne. Pp. 
ml, 217. Price, 8s. 6d. n. 1942. 
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of constructive quality. He was the critic, especially of nineteenth 















































century society—an “ esthetic desperado,” as he has been called, ve 
waging a guerilla warfare on accepted morality and conventional hat 
ideas of culture. he 

It is from this angle of critic of contemporary culture that . 
Father Copleston presents him. After warning us, in an Intro. pe s 
duction, that Nietzsche must be numbered amongst the black ‘ate 
sheep and assuring us that he is not proposing Nietzsche’s work oat 
for general Christian reading, he outlines, with well-selected details, oa 
Nietzsche’s life and his various associations—with Wagner, Erwin § |. 
Rohde, Peter Gast, and Professors Burckhardt and Overbeck. he ] 
Long before his final breakdown, Nietzsche was a sick man who F 
spent much of his time recuperating in Italy. es 

The author’s analysis of Nietzsche’s principal works is admirably J nan 
done. «It is clear, very readable, and aptly illustrated by comment J once 
and comparison. As work followed work, so did Nietzsche's J ¢,,, 
tragic mood become intensified, and his opposition to the habits § j,- 
and standards of common man. At heart, Nietzsche was a § yoy 
pessimist. It is true that he proclaims the joyous Yes-saying to | The 
life, that he rhapsodizes about Power and the Wille zur Macht. | nie 
Yet, because of his denial of objective moral standards and his 
refusal to acknowledge God, he is—in: the long run—just as 
pessimistic as Schopenhauer, whose atheism had attracted him, 
when a young man, but from whose pessimism he revolted. 

For Nietzsche was the critic, not only of nineteenth century 
methods and deficiencies, but also of what he termed the’‘‘Platonic” ] 
view of life, that is of any view that accepts a hierarchy of values f 
outside the mere living of human life on earth. Christian morality § Fath 
he came to abominate and reject. Not that he was himself an § Hoph 
immoral man, so far as is known. But, in his eyes, Christian § speak 
morality was the morality of the herd, of slavish minds. It had § centu 
been invented for their benefit: they upheld it for their own § Th 
advantage against those nobler and more gifted individuals who, § itself. 
if this Christian morality were overcome, would emerge as § Hopk 
humanity’s Supermen. Nietzsche’s dreams of cultural advance § But, 
end in this vision of the Superman. near]; 

But this Nietzschean Superman, though he is the negation fon th 
of Christian virtues, is something better than the cloddish blonde § three 
beast of certain Nordic fancy. During the 1914-1918 war a good §{ aegis 
deal was written in England about Nietzsche who was then § letter: 
conveniently and superficially regarded as an apostle of Prussian § Th 
militarism. Father Copleston has little difficulty in showing § attent 
that this charge is untrue. Nietzsche disliked Bismarckian fall hi 
Germany ; thought the Prussian victory over France a real § becau 
disaster for culture ; opposed the anti-Semites. Father Copleston ff becau 
has equally little difficulty in showing that Nietzsche would havt § Dr. 
disapproved of much the Nazis have said and done. However, § ¢nthu: 
in another and a more subtle sense, I consider that Nietzsche has § pathet 
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irrational and the amoral in German thought and life which has 
reached its horrific culmination in the Nazis. Though he 
hated the State, as Bismarck conceived and organized it, though 
he spoke of it as the “cold monster,” yet it is in the highly- 
regimented Nazi State that this rebellious German spirit— 
rebellious against reason and moral norms—has been finally 
incarnated. Nietzsche was, before all else, an individual: but, 
by a strange law that punishes /ybris in mankind, the individual 
that emancipates his thought or conduct from normal laws, may 
well end in slavery to something which, in his saner moments, 
he has abominated. 

Father Copleston’s volume is well planned and excellently 
composed. As an introduction to the writing of Nietzsche—a 
man who has exercised a great—if, on the whole, harmful—influ- 
ence on German development, and even on development outside 
Germany, it could scarcely be bettered. Possibly a chapter on 
the history of nineteenth century German thought, after Hegel, 
would have allowed the reader to see Nietzsche in fuller perspective.. 
The book concludes with an illuminating comparison between 
Nietzsche and Henri Bergson. 

J. M. 





3.—A POET REINSTATED! 


NE of the greatest of Victorian poets had to wait until 1918 
for serious recognition. In an introduction to this volume, 
Father Martin D’Arcy, S.J., declares that Father Gerard Manley 
Hopkins, S.J., “‘ must be ranked as amongst the first English- 
speaking poets of the nineteenth century, and perhaps of any 
century.” ; 
The MontrH must, at the same time, excuse and congratulate 
itself. It hesitated before the responsibility of printing one of 
Hopkins’s greatest poems, ‘‘ The Wreck of the Deutschland.” 
But, to redress the balance, Father Joseph Keating, its editor for 
nearly thirty years, published, long before 1918, three articles 
on the Hopkins correspondence. This gave an impetus to the 
three volumes which have since appeared under the admirable 
aegis of the Oxford University Press, containing all the Hopkins 
letters. 

The late Poet Laureate, Dr. Robert Bridges, devoted much 
attention to Gerard Hopkins. However, there was a feeling in 
all his comments that Hopkins was, in a sense, a poet manqué 
because of his conversion to the Catholic faith and, still worse, 
because of his entry into the Society of Jesus. 

Dr. John Pick, a young American research student and an 
enthusiast for Hopkins, has redressed the balance. In a sym- 
pathetic study of the poet, he shows how his poetry was enlarged 


? Gerard Manley Hopkins, Priest and Poet. By Dr. John Pick. London: Oxford 
University Press. Pp. x, 169. Price, 8s. 6d. n. 1942. 
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and enriched by his spiritual experiences as priest and Jesuit, 
In particular, he examines the verse of Father Hopkins a i 
to the Spiritual Exercises of St. Ignatius, which Father Hopkins 
made twice, in their full compass of thirty days. He succeeds 
thoroughly. Father Hopkins’s poems do reflect, in an amazing 
measure, the religious motives. of the First and Third weeks of 
these Exercises. And rarely have we been given any poet who 
has sung so riotously and so spontaneously of the bounty and 
munificence of the Creator, and of the sombre but vital message 
of Christ’s cross. 

With this study of Father Hopkins’s poetry goes a biography 
of the poet. His days in Ireland as lecturer at the Royal University 
of Ireland are described, with their problems: they were his last 
active period. 

Coventry Patmore once wrote: “Gerard Hopkins was the 
only orthodox, and as far as I could see, saintly man in whom 
religion had absolutely no narrowing effect upon his general 
opinions and sympathies.” One accepts this statement on 
Hopkins, while smiling at it for its more general reference. Dr. 
Pick’s book is admirable and should introduce readers to a proper 


appreciation of one of our most important Victorian poets. 
Dd. | om K. 








SHORT NOTICES 
MopERN QUESTIONS 


A slight volume, Untruisms (B.O. and W., 1s. 6d. n.) includes 
five broadcasts which Dr. Heenan gave to the Forces some months 
ago. They are brisk and bright. They try to arouse the curiosity, 
and tackle the queries, of that strange animal—modern man. 
In addition, there are several other addresses broadcast by the 
author to the United States. A useful volume, packed with close 
argument and pointed illustration, and for war-time very reasonable 
at its price. 

One of the outstanding figures of the Christian resistance, within 
Germany itself, to Nazi attack and interference is Clemens August, 
Graf von Galen and Bishop of Miinster. In a preface to the 
English version of his three famous sermons—ably translated by 
Patrick Smith—the Archbishop of Liverpool compares him with 
Cardinal Mercier during the 1914-1918 war. The sermons which 
are here given in full were preached in his own church of St. 
Lambert, in Miinster, on July 13th and 2oth, and on August 3rd 
of last year. In the first of them, he protests in energetic tone 
against the seizure of religious houses in his diocese, and the banish- 
ment of priests and nuns. He denounces the methods of the 


Gestapo and declares that these methods bring insecurity to every Bshillin, 


single man and woman and are opposed to fundamental justice. 
The second returns to the charge and exposes the attacks rom 
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within. “‘Can there be national solidarity with such enemies 
at home ? *—he dares to ask. The third speaks in accents of sad- 
ness and yet of righteous anger against the horrible murder of those 
considered as “‘ unproductive citizens.” To-day, all over the 
Continent, the chief and most effective opposition to Nazi misrule 
is a Christian one. This book lets us see that it exists and functions 
even inside Germany. 


< 


HIsTORICAL 

In a volume of small compass M. Serge Bolshakoff introduces 
us to the great problem of The Christian Chureh and the Soviet State 
(S.P.C.K., 3s. 6d. n.). There is a rapid review of Russian Church 
history. Naturally, this has to be given on the broadest of lines 
without nuances. At times, a false impression may be created. 
Thus, we are informed that the Russian hierarchy “lived in 
opulence” ; and yet, on the same page, the author confesses that 
it is impossible to adduce exact figures for the bishops’ revenues. 
He emphasizes the fact that frightful atrocities were committed 
against the Russian clergy during the early years of the Soviet 
régime ; and implies that any pretence that religion was not 
persecuted under the Soviets would be ridiculous. In more recent 
years he notes the comparative failure of the Militant Godless 
campaign and the gradual growth of Russian national feeling which 
defeated this Yaroslavsky propaganda. In the final chapter he 
adduces figures for churches and church-membership in Russia. 
These are interesting but unhappily their source is the Soviet War 
News, published in London, and evidently determined to present 
as sympathetic a picture as possible of conditions under the Soviets. 
It would be foolish to prophesy the future of the Russian Orthodox 
Church. Undoubtedly new methods of the apostolate have been 
discovered, and it may well be that Russia will emerge from this 
struggle with Germany a strong and strongly national State, 
having discarded the militant godlessness of the past-two decades. 
It may also well be that the Orthodox Church, purified through 
suffering, will play a great part in Russia’s cultural and spiritual 
revival. M. Bolshakoff’s small volume is an introduction to a 
most important subject. 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS 


Father Denis O’Shea, C.C., gives us in The Fourteen Stations of 
the Cross (H. M. Gill, 1s. n.) some simple meditations on each 
of the Stations of the traditional Via Crucis. They provide an 
admirable help for Catholic devotion to the sufferings and death 
of our Saviour. There follows the normal sequence of con- 
tiderations and prayers for the parochial ‘‘ Way of the Cross.” 

From Pax House, Westminster, at the modest price of one 
thilling and sixpence, comes a small volume, with the title Mysteries 
ot Love. These are reflections upon the Rosary, and they are 
composed by a religious of the Church of England. They are quite 
helpful, though the style is possibly a trifle over-devotional. Their 
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inspiration is evidently Catholic. Saints Catherine, Teresa, Joh 
of the Cross—with Ruysbroek, Jacopone da Todi and Léon Ble 
these names appear in its pages and are its inspiration. 
booklet concludes with an admirable examination of conscience 
Short summaries of Church history are not numerous. Fath 
J. Mahony, S.J., has compressed into one volume of just 
200 pages A History of the Catholic Chureh for Schools : vol. I, 
30-800 (Educational Company of Ireland, 2s. gd. n.). Noy 
everything so compressed requires to be loosened. Biscuit histor 
has to be amplified, and that will naturally be done by a schog 
staff. As it stands, Father Mahony’s volume is valuable—fq 
teachers and students alike. : 
From Ireland there comes another Church history compendiu 
—A Primer of Church History (H. M. Gill, 1s. n.), put together hy 
Father R. F. Walker, C.S.Sp. If Father Mahony’s compendiw 
is a biscuit, this is a de-hydrated cube. Ninety pages for 1,90 
years of world-wide activity—this is squeezing it with a vengeance 
But, as far as it goes, it is well done : and it covers—quite surpri 
ingly—the main periods of Church history. It will serve as # 
simple and handy introduction. 4 
H. M. Gill have also sent us the Cateehism of the Third Order @f 
Saint Francis for the Provinee of Great Britain (the price is fivepence)y 
and the catechism is edited and revised by Father Paul, O.F. 
Cap. Those who have known the benefits of membership of thé 
Franciscan Third Order will welcome this new edition of its simp 
rule-book. ‘ 
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